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the Labor Reform movement, who brought 
their proceedings to a climax by nominating 
as candidates respectively for President and 
Vice-President of the United States the Hon. 
David Davis, of Illinois, and the Hon. Joel 
Parker, at present Governor of New Jersey. 
The issue, then, in the important matter of 
work and wages, has been brought face to 
face before the people, and asks their con- 
sideration at the ballot-box. 

American political economists have for 
several years given their attention and care- 
ful study to the relations existing between 
capital and labor; they have ventured many 
theories with the view to securing their har- 
mony and co-operation, but, as yet, no prac- 
tical result has been secured. In foreign 
countries, these two great elements of civil- 
ized society have been antagonistic for gen- 
erations, and a harmonious settlement of the 
prevailing strife seems by no means near at 
hand. One salient cause of the bitterness is 
the existence of the hereditary and landed 
aristocracy, the suppression or abolition of 
which is by no means likely so long as Euro- 
pean governments partake of the monarchical 
character. In this country, however, where 
we have no established legal grades of rank, 
the prospect of a resolution of the difficulty, 
which shall be marked by impartial justice, 
is not so obscure, The working man has an 
equal right with the purse-proud capitalist 
to deposit his vote at the ballot-box, and his 
vote is of equal strength. There we must 
look for the final adjustment of all great 
opposing interest, social as well as political. 

A Boston workingman thus apostrophizes 
the relations subsisting between capital and 
labor : 

“Capital without labor is like faith with- 
out works—dead, Labor without capital is 
like works without faith—valweless, In the 
nature of things there is perfect harmony be- 
tween them, and selfishness alone suggests any 


antagonism. Let capital beware lest it ali- 





enate labor. Let labor beware lest it cripple 
capital. Let capital say to labor, ‘lend me 
thy hands;’ and let labor reply, ‘I will; but 
let me hold one of the strings of thy purse.’” 

But who shall define these relations so as 
to give them a basis for practical and harmo- 
nious correlation, that the happy results so 
earnestly hoped fur by every economist shall 
be attained ? 

It being our intention to present to the 
notice of our readers the portraits of the men 
who may be distinguished by the leading 
political parties as their candidates for the 
highest offices in the gift of the people, we 
in this number publish the nominees, already 
mentioned, of the so-called Labor Reform 
Party. 

Judge Davis has, as ¢ppears in the engray- 
ing, a strong, solid-looking face; he is firm, 
steady, square, and erect, without brilliancy, 
without ostentation, without pretension. He 
might be considered rather heavy in intellect, 
and not to be taken as a fair type of the 
American man for the reason that he does 
not possess the characteristic sharpness and 
facility of the typical American. His con- 
victions are not reached by a sudden grasp 
of the intellectual comprehension, but are 
He is 


consequently a man of solid attainments, a 


deliberately, gradually gathered in. 


man of positive knowledge; he doubtless 
believes in the aphorism, “slow but sure,” 
and would rather be “a tortoise on the right 
track than a racer on the wrong.” His opin- 
ions are generally received as sound, for the 
reason that they are the results of compact 
thinking—thinking founded upon acquired 
facts. He is by no means indifferent to ex- 
terior conditions, which relate to things in 
which he is interested, but he does not allow 


slight circumstances to affect his opinions. 


Judge Davis was born in Maryland, in 
Cecil Co., March 9th, 1815. Having gone 
through a preparatory course of study, he 
entered Kenyon College, Ohio, from which 
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he was graduated in 1832. After leaving 
college, he turned his attention to the study 
of law, going to Massachusetts for the pur- 
pose, and also to New Haven, Conn., where 
he availed himself of a course of lectures in 
the Yale Law School. In 1835 he went to 
Illinois, where he was admitted to the bar, 
and soon after settled at Bloomington to 





was elected Judge of the Eighth Judicial 
District of the State. At the end of the term 
he was re-elected to the judicial position, 
and again in 1861 he was reinstated. 

With Mr. Lincoln he was for many years 
an intimate personal friend. These two Il- 
linois lawyers had been thrown much to- 
gether by the practice of their profession in 
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PORTRAIT OF JOEL PARKER, 


practice. Success attending his early career 
as a lawyer, and finding it congenial, he took 
some interest in the political movements of 
his town. In 1844 he was nominated and 
clected to the State Legislature. In 1847 he 
served as a member of the State Constitu- 
tional Convention, and in the year following 


GOVERNOR OF NEW JERSEY. 


a thinly-populated. country, and their rela- 
tions became close and confidential; and 
when sent as a delegate to the Chicago Presi- 
dential Convention of 1860, Judge Davis 
contributed not a little toward securing Mr. 
Lincoln’s nomination. In i862 he was ap- 
pointed an Associate Judge of the Supreme 
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Court of the United States, which position 
he still holds. By the will of his lamented 
friend he was appointed an executor of his 
estate, and in pursuance thereof he carefully 
attended to the adjustment of its affairs. 

Politically, he was at the time of his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme bench an out-and- 
out Republican, but of late years his views 
have undergone a change, so that he is-now 
regarded as a Conservative. His nomination 
by the Labor Reform Party may be regarded 
as partaking more of the Democratic stamp 
than of the Republican; in fact, there has 
been much discussion on the part of promi- 
nent members of the Democratic section with 
reference to his being an available candidate 
in their interest for the Presidency. 

In his dispatch accepting the nomination, 
Judge Davis made the following emphatic 
declaration: That if people who seek to 
bring about a reform in the Government, who 
favor amnesty for political offenses and a 
restoration of the Government in its integ- 
rity, the supremacy of the civil over military 
power and its upright enforcement, hostility 
to centralization, and integrity in the adminis- 
tration of affairs, desire him to represent them 
as a candidate for the presidency, he will 
accept that honor, because those principles 
accord entirely with his convictions. 


Governor Parker has many of the charac- 
teristics of the active, energetic man; his 
temperament is of that quality which serves 
to render his faculties thoroughly alive. His 
broad head shows no little practical ability, 
and his eyes indicate facility of lingual ex- 
pression. As a thinker he possesses much 
originality, with those accessories of embel- 
lishment and method which proceed from a 
high appreciation of the esthetic and the 
well-ordered. 
man before considered, Gov. Parker possesses 


In contrast with the gentle- 


many of the elements of the brilliant Ameri- 
can. He has the organization which adapts 
him well for the offhand yet thoughtful 
speaker ; he can be free without superficiality ; 
he would at least grace the position of second 
officer to our nation well. 

He was born in Monmouth Co., N. J., on 





the 24th of November, 1816. His father was 
aman eminent in the politics of his State, 
for many years serving through various 
changes in its political administration. 
While preparing for college, young Parker 
passed much of his time in his father’s office, 
where he gathered no little valuable informa- 
tion. In 1839 he was graduated from Prince- 
ton College, and studied law with Hon. Hen- 
ry W. Green, of Trenton. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1842, and commenced the prac- 
tice of his profession in Freehold, his present 
residence. He early took an interest in the 
political matters of his State, and distin- 
guished himself as a speaker. In 1847 he 
represented the old district of Monmouth in 
the Legislature; in the following year he 
refused the nomination for State Senator, 
and was soon after appointed Prosecuting 
Attorney of Monmouth County. In this offi- 
cial capacity he served five years. In 1860 
he was chosen Presidential Elector by a large 
majority, and cast his vote with two other 
Northern electors for Stephen A. Douglas. 
In 1860 he was nominated for the Governor- 
ship of New Jersey, and was elected by nearly 
fifteen thousand majority. His administra- 
tion of the State Government during the 
most trying period of our civil war, was 
characterized by acts indicating a true ap- 
preciation of the enormity of the contest, and 
of the important part of his State in it. 
Public sentiment awards him the merit of 
having given a close eye to an economical 
administration of the public finances. 

At the close of his term of office, Gov. 
Parker returned to the practice of his profes- 
sion at Freehold. In 1868, at the National 
Democratic Convention in New York, he 
received the full vote of New Jersey in every 
ballot for the nomination for President. He 
was renominated in 1871 for the office of 
Governor of his State, without having sought 
the office; the choice, however, being unani- 
mous, he accepted it and went vigorously to 
work to secure his election; the result was a 
majority in his favor of about six’ thousand 
votes. 

In his inaugural address on assuming the 
functions of office, Governor Parker alluded 
to the labor question, and expressed certain 
views which can be introduced in this con- 
nection with marked propriety : 
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“There should be no conflict between cap- 
ital and labor. The interests of both can be 
made to harmonize so that both will be ben- 
efited. Capital has its rights, which should 
be protected, and yet it is so powerful that 
the laboring interest requires the constant 
watchful care of legislation to defend it from 
imposition. Labor demands just and equal 
laws, and the abandonment of all class legis- 
lation. 

“Where the producing classes are receiy- 
ing liberal compensation, the people are pros- 
perous and happy. Competitive cheap labor, 
diminishing wages to almost starving rates, 
is ruinous to a country where the people gov- 
ern. Reduce a man to penury, and you take 
from him that self-respect and spirit of inde- 
pendence which every citizen should possess. 
In a republic it is essential that the masses 
have remunerative wages. Their labor should 
be so rewarded that time can be had for re- 
laxation and the acquisition of that degree 
of knowledge that will enable them to exer- 
cise, understandingly, the rights and _privi- 
leges of freemen. 

“The Legislature should institute rigid 
inquiry into the treatment of children em- 
ployed in workshops and factories. There is 
reason to believe that the provisions of the 
act of 1851, the second section of which lim- 
its the hours of labor of minors and prohib- 
its the working of children of tender years 
in manufacturing establishments, are often 
disregarded. Not only is the mind left un- 
tutored, but in some instances the body of 
the child is enervated by onerous require- 
ments. The State should not permit the 
cupidity of employers or the necessities of 
parents to overtax the young and helpless. 
She not only owes every child an education, 
but also protection in the proper develop- 
ment of the physical powers which God has 
given. The body made by Him who created 
all things, to be the abode of the soul, is not 
man’s to abuse or to be abused.” 

In person, Goy. Parker is a fine-looking, 
impressive man; he is tall, being something 
over six feet in height, and weighing nearly 
240 pounds. 


PLATFORM. 
It is fitting that we should give in this 
connection the substance of the resolutions 
adopted by the Columbus Convention as 








their platform of principles. The first an- 
nounces that it is the duty of the nation, 
through her Legislature, to establish a just 
standard of distribution of capital and labor 
by providing a purely national circulating 
medium based on the faith and resources of 
the nation, issued directly to the people, 
without the intervention of any banking 
corporations; which money shall be legal 
tender for the payment of debts, public and 
private, interchangeable at the option of the 
holder for Government bonds, bearing a small 
rate of interest, not exceeding 3.65-100 per 
cent., and subject to future legislation. 

The second favors the payment of the na- 
tional debt according to the original con- 
tract. The third declares the exemption of 
Government bonds from taxation and in- 
fringement of the spirit of the revenue laws. 
The fourth opposes the sale of public lands 
to individuals or corporations, and favors the 
holding of them for the benefit of landless 
settlers. The fifth resolution advocates the 
admission free of duty of articles in common 
use not produced here, and a revenue upon 
articles of luxury, and also such duty upon 
articles of manufacture, for which the coun- 
try produces the raw materials in abun- 
dance, as will assist in further developing the 
resources of the country. The sixth advo- 
cates the prohibition of the importation of 
Chinese by legislation. The seventh favors 
the eight-hour law. The eighth demands 
the abolition of contract labor in prisons. 

The remainder advocate the assessment and 
collection of war taxes, instead of leaving the 
debt to posterity; call for Congressional 
legislation to prevent exorbitant charges by 
railroads and telegraphs; favor the one-term 
principle and general amnesty, and equal 
rights and privileges to all. 


—__—_+06-——_. 


Work as Mepicine.— There are some 
great troubles that only time heals, and per- 
haps some that can never be healed at all; 
but all can be helped by the great panacea, 
work. Try it, you who are afflicted. It is 
not a patent medicine. It has proved its ef- 
ficacy since first Adam and Eve left behind 
them, with weeping, their beautiful Eden. 
It is an officinal remedy. All good physi- 
cians, in regular standing, prescribe it in 
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cases of mental and moral disease. It oper- 
ates kindly and well, leaving no disagreeable 
sequell@, and we assure you that we have taken 
a large quantity of it with the most beneficial 


effects. It will infinitely cure more com- 
plaints than any nostrum in the materia 
medica, and it will not sicken you if you do 
not take it sugar-coated. 


——__+++- —— 


HOW THE DIFFERENT FACULTIES COMBINE.—No. 4. 





N our schoolboy days there used to be an 

arithmetical problem which puzzled us. 
The purport of it was, “How many changes 
can be rung on nine bells?” We remember 
the number was astonishingly great. We may 
now ask the question, how many changes, how 
many shadings or manifestations of character 
can be produced through forty faculties, and 
these working modifications according to their 
variation in size, strength, and culture? It 
should not be forgotten that faculties work in 
groups. The social, for instance, naturally 
cluster around a common center, co-ordina- 
ting, abetting, or assisting each other very much 
as the braided strands of a whip or the com- 
pacted strands of a rope give a common sup- 
port and strength to each other. Again, the 
moral faculties co-operate if harmoniously de- 
veloped. Veneration, for instance, leads off, 
and the others co-ordinate with it. How nat- 
ural the statement, “ Fear God (Veneration) and 
work righteousness” (Conscientiousness). Also, 
“Do justly (Conscientiousness), love mercy 
(Benevolence), and walk humbly with thy 
God” (Veneration). ‘“ Live as seeing Him who 
is invisible,” involves Spirituality and Venera- 
tion. “ Let us hope lest a promise being left to 
us any should come short of it,” is addressed 
to the faculties of Hope and Spirituality. “Be 
steadfast, immovable,” is addressed to Firm- 
ness. “ Always abounding in the work of the 
Lord,” brings into view the action of the moral 
faculties. Firmness works with the moral as 
well as with other groups of faculties with 
equal facility. Then, if we take the secular 
group—Cautiousness, Secretiveness, Acquisi- 
tiveness, Constructiveness, Combativeness, De- 
structiveness,—how they all co-operate in the 
varied daily duties of business. 

The intellectual organs, working alone, con- 
template the facts and phases of life and busi- 
ness, investigate science, the laws of the uni- 
verse, things material, and become, when 
trained and cultured in this direction, scholarly. 
They are the knowing, reasoning, comprehend- 
ing powers, and they work, not toward mere 
materialistic considerations, but rise into har- 





mony with the secular, social, moral. Every 
faculty, whether it relates to the spiritual, 
moral, social, esthetical, or scientific, comes 
under the scrutiny and investigation of the in- 
tellect. 

We know the power of affection, of hope 
and fear, of pride and ambition, of will, of 
sympathy, of love, of hate, of suspicion, of ar- 
rogance and avarice. What, then, is the man 
when all these powers act in harmonious com- 
bination, co-operate—when all the emotions 
and passions are wrought into one potential 
force? Indeed, man “is made but little lower 
than the angels, and crowned with glory and 
honor,” provided always that these wonderful 
forces of his nature are permitted to work nor- 
mally as they are intended by the Creator, and 
act harmoniously with equal strength and vigor. 

With this view of the case, is it surprising 
that in two or three articles this subject of the 
combination of the faculties can not be ex- 
hausted? If all heads were harmoniously de- 
veloped, the subject would not be so full of in- 
terest, so intricate and difficult to comprehend. 
If all the primary colors were blended in equal 
degree, it would produce a uniform result; but 
when these primary colors are combined in 
different ways, there being twice as much of 
one as of another, and only a faint shading of a 
third, with a strong predominance of a fourth, 
we thus obtain any shade or color known in 
nature and art. 

Let us for a moment dwell on the intellectual 
combinations. Any person who will step into 
a school-room where there are fifty pupils, will 
readily see what a variety of shape there is in 
the foreheads of the children. One will have 
a full, prominent eye, a prominent brow, and 
a retreating forehead. All the perceptives in 
him will be large, and he will catch knowledge, 
as it were, on the wing; will be quick as a 
flash in gathering facts and acquiring informa- 
tion which comes by observation. As, for in- 
stance, he will be brilliant in the study of geog- 
raphy, will take instruction readily from sketch- 
ing or drawing on the blackboard or map or in 
penmanship, and will be prominent in such 
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branches—a leader of the school. He may be 
excellent in grammar, at least in the acquisi- 
tion of lessons by rote. He will commit to 
memory, being able to go through the book in 
half the time required by some other pupil; 
will have everything at his tongue’s end, and 
be very brilliant and promising, and up to 
eleven years of age may be accounted the par- 
agon of the school; but when he comes to move 
up to the higher branches, advance to the study 
of mathematics and philosophy, to reason up- 
on grammar and the laws of language, he some- 
how gets puzzled. Those large eyes of his will 
seem to have been smitten with doubt and un- 
certainty, and his forehead will wrinkle with 
puzzled anxiety. But the dull head which 
could not learn the grammar lesson or find the 
places on the map, found much difficulty in 
spelling and was a poor reader, begins to pass 
him. What sort of a head has the one who 
was dull in the primary department, whom 
the teacher thought stupid, and who had hard 
work to remember the multiplication table or 
the definitions, and was at the foot of his class? 
He has less development across the brow 
than the one before described. His eyes are 
small and apparently sunken in the head, but 
he has a high, broad, heavy forehead at the 
top. It even projects as compared with 
that of the other boy. His large reasoning or- 
gans make him capable of comprehending the 
why and the wherefore, the philosophy of 
causes and consequences. He does not get 
his knowledge through the channel of facts so 
much as from reflection stimulated by facts. 
He reaches into the domain of philosophy and 
the realm of causes, and so the bright boy who 
“ponied” him through his arithmetic, and 
prompted him in his grammar, and assisted 
him in his geography, and bore his burdens 
from seven to twelve, now finds his master in 
the realm of the higher branches, and is being 
helped in iurn in his mathematics and philoso- 
phy; in short, in all subjects which require 
hard, strong reasoning power, which are not 
acquired by mere perception or ready, quick 
observation. Let us follow these boys into 
business, after they have obtained as much 
education as may be sufficient, and where will 
we find them? We will find the talkative, 
bright, smart boy in the sales department, 
handling goods, learning their names and qual- 
ities, talking about them, meeting the custom- 
ers, and transacting the details. The square- 
headed, dull boy will be at the head of the 
business. He is found in the counting-room 





planning voyages, studying modes of importa- 





tion, the laws of trade and political economy, 


figuring out, as it were, by mathematical dem- 
onstration, the business affairs to be accom- 
plished within the next six months or eighteen 
months. He is about to send a ship to China, 
while his brilliant cotemporary is vending the 
goods of former importations. 

Now, people do not undervalue the dull boy 
or have a tendency to overpraise the brilliant, 
precocious one when they come to be men, 
though we place the thinker in the department 
where thinking is to be done, and the observer 
and practical doer among the physical activi- 
ties of trade. Both are useful in their several 
spheres, and each is the complement of the 
other; and both are required to work together 
in order to cover the whole field of duty and 
usefulness. 

We would impress upon the minds of teach- 
ers and parents the necessity of educating these 
two kinds of pupils according to their natural 
capabilities. Wewould suggest—and we be- 
lieve that the common sense of the world will 
some day reach this point—that such pupils be 
classified, all those with large perceptive organs 
being grouped together, so as to give them an 
even race. We classify race-horses and draft- 
horses, expecting the former to be speedy 
and the latter to be powerful. Then why not 
classify the speedy, rapid observers, the quick 
learners, by themselves, and those who haye to 
be taught through their reasoning faculties by 
themselves? It is evident that students of a 
reflective cast of mind cannot be instructed so 
readily through the perceptives as they can 
through their reflective faculties. It is certain 
that the boys with retreating foreheads will not 
readily comprehend dry, logical statements. 
They want facts and illustrations; they need to 
have the subject made sharp and practical. In- 
deed, one might as well attempt to feed little 
chickens on whole corn as to feed such minds 
as are strongly organized for perceptive knowl- 
edge and weak in the reflectives with logic and 
the law of things. And while on this point, 
we will say that persons of active, excitable 
temperament with similar-shaped heads should 
be separated from those of moderate mold and 
of slower temperamental nature. 

But what sort of a teacher should these dif- 
ferent classes of pupils have? It is a fact that if 
you instruct perceptive pupils by means of a 
teacher having just such a head as their own, 
the little fellows will never get any of the high- 
er ideas; and if we instruct square-headed boys 
by means ot a teacher of the same mold, they 
will be starved as to facts. The teachers should 
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have for each class of boys a well-balanced in- 
tellect, with perceptives enough to teach the 
perceptive boys, and reasoning power enough to 
communicate to them at the same time the phil- 
osophy of the facts treated. The boys with 
depressed brows and heavy top-heads should 


have also a well-balanced teacher who can com- 
prehend the philosophy of subjects and lead his 
pupils to appreciate the facts whereon the phil- 
osophy is founded. He should be able to in- 
struct his pupils in reference to details, particu- 
lars, and the practical features of things. 


——_».9¢——_—- 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SELF-MADE MEN. 


T seems as though men born in the midst 

of wealth and powerful friends should be 
the very ones to occupy most honorably the 
highest positions in society ; they have others 
to help them, and possess the key to the facili- 
ties for a thorough education and a wide knowl- 
edge of the world. Yet history shows that it 
is not the men who are reared in homes of 
wealth and power, but rather those who make 
themselves eminent by their own unaided exer- 
tions, that become the most shining ornaments 
of society. Many wonder at this, and are at a 
loss to know from what cause it arises. “ Why 
is it,” they say, “that the humble printer of 
Philadelphia should become the greatest phil- 
osopher of America?” “Why is it that the 
obscure back-woodsman’s son should be ac- 
knowledged chief of the most civilized and 
intelligent nation ofthe earth?” “ Why is it 
that the poor, homeless German boy should 
surpass all the men of his time in acquiring 
wealth, and die worth twenty millions?” 

Overawed by the power of intellect and 
breadth of character exhibited by these great 
self-made men, many are led to believe that it 
is to nature they owe all their wonderful supe- 
riority. But why should nature so often be 
more indulgent to the denizen of the cabin or 
hovel than to the proud heir to the mansion 
or palace ? 

Self-made men, as a class, have not had the 
apparent advantages of others’ help ; and those 
circumstances which are regarded as most fa- 
vorable to the attainment of the end to which 
they aspired, have not been enjoyed by them. 
On the contrary, they have traversed a great 
and seemingly impassable gulf in gaining their 
object. True it is, that the difficulties which 
those encounter who raise themselves to emi- 
nence are often prodigious; and it may be that 
nature is often lavish of her gifts to them; but 
it is not to nature alone that they owe all their 
wealth of mind and character. There are 
other influences often overlooked which are 
potent in the formation of those human prodi- 
gies which occasionally excite the admiration 
of society. 





It is difficult to enumerate the qualities nec- 
essary to greatness, since there are so many 
ways in which men may be great; but it is evi- 
dent that no man can become eminent without 
a knowledge of human nature, and the more 
deep and penetrating that knowledge is, the 
more extended will be his control over others. 
Greatness of intellect requires, not only that 
a mind should possess a wide and varied store 
of information, but also that it should be quick 
to perceive and powerful to grasp the deepest 
subjects. Moreover, a man to be great must 
have independence and decision. These are 
especially necessary to those who would rule, 
and were prominent features in the character 
of Cromwell, Napoleon I., and Washington. 
These qualities are possessed, in some degree, 
by almost all eminent men, and, as a general 
thing, the greatness of any man will depend 
upon the extent to which they are normally de- 
veloped. 

Now, it is obvious that an acquaintance with 
human nature is not to be gained by a mere 
study of books or by private meditation, but 
by association with men; and not with men 
of one class alone, but of every class and char- 
acter. And who associate with men more than 
those who rise from the lowest to the highest 
class of society? The average man in the 
walks of poverty may have a wide knowledge 
of ignorance and distress, both from experi- 
ence and observation ; but of man in the midst 
of luxury or clothed with power and served 
and honored, he can form only a faint concep- 
tion. Those in the middle class chiefly know 
men in easy conditions, where they are neither 
oppressed with want nor rendered proud with 
success and honor. The rich, by birth, have a 
knowledge of man in all his pride and ostenta- 
tion, but possess scarcely more than a faint 
conception of him in a state of poverty and 
oppression. But one who, rising from the low- 
est grade of society, passes successively through 
each of the stages, has a marked advantage 
over those born in the higher class, because he 
can view men from every standpoint. 

They seldom become rich by their own exer- 
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tions who, in youth, have all the money they 
desire. It is those who earn their first dollars 
by the severest toil who learn the value of 
money and become the wealthiest men. A 
similar course is very favorable to wealth of 
mind. It is of the greatest importance that 
there should first be a high appreciation of 
knowledge; and this is likely to be the case 
when its first rudiments are gained with great 
toil and difficulty. Those born in humble cir- 
cumstances, who have strong, craving intel- 
lects, prize their few books and few means of 
knowledge; and having once gained such an 
appreciation of knowledge, it matters not how 
broad the current may become that flows in 
upon their minds, they never learn to despise 
it. Besides, those in the humbler classes of 
society have the highest incentives to patience 
and industry in the pursuit of knowledge. 
They have not only fewer temptations to idle- 
ness and evil habits, but to no other class do 
patience and industry offer a greater reward. 
Knowledge is their reward; and knowledge 
offers to the poor boy wealth and power and 
friends and fame; and the poorer he is, the 
more brilliant and attractive its proffers appear. 
On the other hand, the rich man’s son already 
possesses wealth and friends, and dwelling 
nearer the palaces of power and fame, he learas 
to despise their glory, and to prefer ease and 
idleness. Moreover, the fame of the son of 
wealth rarely, if ever, becomes so extensive as 
that of the son of poverty; for the latter is 
identified with the great mass, and receives the 
good wishes and hearty praises of all; while 
the former can never receive from the lower 
classes that genuine love and admiration which 
arise from the feeling of equality. 

There is an immense amount of knowledge 
floating through the world which is not to be 
found in books. This is of the most varied na- 
ture and most practical importance. It is the 
vast supply of this which enables the great 
man to adapt himself to the age. It is from 
this that men frame popular Jaws, and in va- 
rious ways gain the favor of the people. It is 
the man who, from necessity, associates with 
every kind of people, that reaps the most abun- 
dant harvest from this field. 

Another aid to mental greatness must not be 
overlooked. It is impossible for the mind long 
to remain strong and active, if it be continually 
encumbered with a sickly and dilapidated body. 
Physical strength and perfection are mighty 
auxiliaries to intellectual power ; and whatever 
conditions contribute to the development of 
body as well as of mind must also be favorable 





to mental greatness. But health and strength 
are peculiarly the possessions of the humbler 
classes. These form the patrimony of the am- 
bitious son of poverty ; and it matters not what 
course he is inclined to pursue, it is difficult for 
him to cheat Nature out of her dues before she 
has made him a strong and vigorous man—be- 
fore that great protector and servant of the 
mind is made worthy of its trust, and able to 
perform perfectly all the duties imposed upon 
it. 

Independence and decision were named as 
among the qualities essential to greatness. But 
independence can arise only from a conscious- 
ness of ability to care for one’s self; and that 
consciousness results from a frequent reliance 
upon one’s own resources. And decision of 
character is developed by such conditions as 
require one to choose between important alter- 
natives—to mark out his own course and pur- 
sue it undeviatingly in the face of ull obstacles. 
Now, the rich man’s son learns to depend on 
his wealth. On account of his riches, he is 
surrounded with many advisers and flatterers. 
From selfish motives, others are eager to think, 
act, and plan for him, and it is long before he 
learns to trust himself, for the simple reason 
that it is seldom necessary. But the son of the 
poor man is early thrown upon his own re- 
sponsibilities. His friends expect no profit 
from him, and have enough to do to take care 
of themselves. Prejudice prevents the rich 
from seeing any good qualities in him. The 
poor can not appreciate them. He is left to 
form his own estimate of his powers, to mark 
out his own course, and pursue it as he pleases. 
Opposition comes from above him; he receives 
little encouragement from his equals; and his 
own strong mind and vigorous body is all he 
can safely rely upon. 

Benjamin Franklin’s history illustrates this 
principle. No man ever fought against pov- 
erty more sturdily than he. No one ever 
-truggled upward with a more steady and un- | 
deviating step. Few have gained their knowl- 
edge with more difficulty, or so much of it 
from experience. No one had a wider or more 
varied store of information, ora mind more 
vigorous, or a character of more strength and 
independence. The same principle is confirmed 
by Lincoln’s history. Aye, a thousand others 
might be named to show that those who, by 
their own unaided efforts, have risen from the 
humblest to the most honorable positions in so- 
ciety, have reaped the most important advan- 
tages from, and owe much of their greatness 
to, those very conditions which are so generally 
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considered unfortunate obstacles; and these 
are eminently self-made men. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the denizens of 
the cabin and the hovel during one generation 
should become the administrators of justice 
and the lords of the palace during the next? 
Is it wonderful that the most illustrious of those 
“few immortal names” have been drawn from 





the ranks of the self-made men? It must ever 
be that the genius which has been refined and 
purified by the most trying ordeals will blaze 
forth with the brightest splendor; and that 
must be an exceeding great man who, though 
reared in a palace and in the midst of luxury, is 
still able to cope with the man who has tarried 
long and traveled far in attaining the object 
of his ambition. J. L. M°CLELLAND. 
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WILLIAM KURTZ 

is a native of Germany, and was born at a 
village near Frankfort-on-the-Main. At the 
age of fourteen he entered the Staedlishe In- 
stitute, an academy for artists in Frankfort, 
with the intention of becoming a painter. 
The death of his father deprived him of the 
means of pursuing his studies, and when six- 
teen years old he was compelled to relinquish 
his pian of education. Influenced by his love 
of art, heapprenticed himself to a lithographer 
in Offenbach, with whom he remained until, 
according to the requirements of the law of 
the land, he was summoned to serve as a sol- 
dier. After a service of two years in the 
army, he went to England, where he enlisted 
in the British-German Legion, then organ- 
izing for service in the Crimea, At the 
termination of the war with Russia, he re- 
turned to England, and endeavored to ob- 
tain employment as a lithographer, but un- 
successfully, as his ignorance of the English 
language was regarded an insuperable disa- 
bility by employers. Despairing of find- 
ing a congenial engagement, in a sentimental 
fit of despondency he offered himself and 
was accepted as an ordinary seaman. Like 
Eneas, of classic renown, his voyages were 
stormy ones, and he met with varied and 
perilous adventure. While on board the 
Oxnard, an American clipper, he was wrecked 
off Cape Horn, but was rescued by an English 
vessel, from which he was transferred to the 
Chariot of Fame (afterward destroyed by 
Semmes), which was bound for America. 
After being seven months and «2 half afloat 





endeavoring to cross the Atlantic, he had the 
good fortune to find himself landed in New 
York. But his passion for roving was not 
diminished by disaster. While looking about 
for a vessel destined for California, a circum- 
stance occurred which changed the entire 
complexion of his plans. He was seated in 
a restaurant, and listlessly glancing over the 
columns of a newspaper which happened to 
be near to him, when suddenly his attention 
was arrested by a photographer's advertise- 
ment for the services of an assistant. He 
was induced to apply for the situation, with 
not the remotest expectation of meeting with 
success. Greatly to his surprise, he found 
himself engaged at a very modest salary. 
He devoted himself assiduously to the duties 
of his new calling, and became ambitious to 
excel as a miniature-painter. But his first 
efforts in that direction were anything but 
encouraging. Rough usage had rendered his 
hands stiff and clumsy; but his resolution 
was not to be defeated—he persevered and 
his hands resumed their cunning. He made 
such rapid progress as a miniature-painter 
that his earnings soon amounted to fifty and 
even eighty dollars weekly. In 1866 he in- 
troduced the porcelain picture, which at once 
became a favorite. He soon afterward began 
to do business for himself. He fitted up a 
photographic establishment and employed 
two aséistants. Five years have elapsed, and 
William Kurtz occupies one of the most ele- 
gant establishments in New York city, em- 
ploys forty assistants, and is recognized as 
one of the most accomplished portraitists in 
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the world. Nothing short of a high order 
of genius could effect such marvelous prog- 
ress in so brief a period. 

Mr. Kurtz has, perhaps, contributed more 
toward developing the laws of photographic 
art than any one, or perhaps any number of 
individuals. Ten years ago photography 
scorned all recognition of esthetics ; and the 
rules applicable to ordinary painting were 
inapplicable to sun-painting. Mr. Kurtz, 
after diligent investigation, determined that 
the roving sunbeam was as tractable as the 
painter’s pencil. He borrowed the art of 
contrasting light and shadow with effect 
from Rembrandt Van Ryn, the great master 
of light and shadow, and applied it to photo- 
graphy. Rembrandt, by skillfully mingling 
light and shadow, vividly imitated the 
play of the countenance, and made his por- 
traits speak the sentiments of the soul. 
With no other colors than the black of ink 
and the white of paper, he is unrivaled as a 
colorist. Kurtz, like Rembrandt, employs 
no other colors than the white light and the 
opaque shadows; and he depicts not merely 
the substantial, but the spiritual likeness. 
The Rembrandt style of photographic por- 
traiture realizes the artist’s ideal conception 
of consummate beauty. Mr. Kurtz also in- 
troduced the practice of “ retouching” neg- 
atives with a pencil, by which the harsh 
lines of contour are softened, and accidental 
or natural blemishes are meliorated. He 
made many improvements in photographic 
appliances, chief among which are the im- 
proved filter, the platform, the background, 
and counter-reflector. He has also invented 
several elegant mountings, which have been 
adopted by photographers everywhere. The 
background is an instrument of great value, 
and is almost ridiculous in its simplicity of 
structure. It presents the appearance of a 
great tea-cup, and in fact the idea of its con- 
trivance was suggested to Mr. Kurtz while ex- 
perimenting with a tea-cup, which was made 
to regulate the reflection of candlelight on 
his little daughter’s doll. Mr. Kurtz makes a 
specialty of photographing busts ; and in de- 
lineating the face with its varied expression, 
he is a master without a rival. In the world 
of art, Mr. Kurtz's merits are fully recognized, 
and in every country on the globe his work 
is sought for as models and master-pieces. 








WILLIAM NOTTMAN. 

This gentleman is the prominent photog- 
rapher in the Canadas, and everywhere occu- 
pies a distinguished place among artists. He 
is anative of Renfrewshire, Scotland, and set- 
tled in Montreal in 1856. Several medals and 
prizes have been awarded to him at exhibi- 
tions in both hemispheres for the excellence 
of his work. He carried away medals from 
the World’s Fair, held in London, and from 
the French Exposition. Mr. Nottman is the 
originator of the method of producing illu- 
sive effects of out-door scenery, by means of 
machinery attached to the studio. Photo- 
graphs representing hunting and fishing 
scenes have been so consummately executed 
by him, that the deceit wore the vividness 
and truthfulness of the reality. He has an 
extensive photographic establishment at Mon- 
treal, where he employs some fifty assistants ; 
and he likewise maintains branch estab- 
lishments at Ottawa, Toronto, and Halifax, 
all of which are pecuniarily successful. Mr. 
Nottman’s first acquaintance with photog- 
raphy was made by him as an amateur. He 
inherited a taste for art from his father, who 
was a designer of patterns for the manu- 
facture of the celebrated Paisley shawls. 
Through the favor of his father, he received 
a thorough education in the principles of 
art, which secured to him superior advan- 
tages in the practice of photography. Mr. 
Nottman has powerfully aided in the devel- 
opment of sun-painting to its present state 
of perfection. To him and a few others be- 
long the credit of rescuing photography 
from the clutches of mere manipulators, act- 
uated by no higher motive than a sordid 
one, and elevating it to its proper place 
among the fine arts. We anticipate that 
photography will receive further contribu- 
tions from the genius of Mr. Nottman. 
LEWIS M, RUTHERFORD AND D. C. CHAPMAN 
have together attained remarkable results in 
astronomical photography. For a series of 
years past, these gentlemen have been en- 
gaged in correcting the object-glass of Mr. 
Rutherford’s telescope in this city, for pho- 
tographic purposes. The process has neces- 
sarily been slow and difficult, each im erfec- 
tion in the image requiring a corresponding 
correction of the instrument. The ulterior 
design is to obtain an accurate map of the 
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heavens, in which the fixed stars will occupy 
their precise positions. By a simple but in- 
genious contrivance, each star is photo- 
graphed duplex, and the line of its path in 
the heavens is also traced on the pho- 
tographic plate. This is done to insure 
accuracy. These gentlemen have executed 
some exquisite pictures of celestial objects, 
chief among which are a photograph of the 
solar disc and of the Pleiades, which evoked 
the unbounded admiration of the members 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. They 
have also made photographs of the moon in 
its various phases, which won the silver 
medal of merit at the French Exposition. 
The members of the world of science are 
eagerly watching the result of these gentle- 
men’s experiments, and doubtless photog- 
raphy, under their guidance, will be made to 
solve many a sublime mystery. 

We regret our inability to mention the 
names of others who have won a right to be 
remembered for their services in the cause of 
photography ; but a magazine article is neces- 
sarily restricted. But our work would be in- 
complete were we to refrain from noticing 
the great reservoir of photographic supplies. 

E, AND H. T. ANTHONY AND CO. 
preside over the largest photographic stock 
establishment in the world. Nearly a quar- 
ter of a century ago, Mr. Edward Anthony 
began the business with a small capital. As 
the sphere of photography enlarged, so did 
this house, until it has grown to become 
prominent in the world of commerce in both 
hemispheres. The main establishment is at 
No. 591 Broadway; and the loiterer who 
leisurely promenades the great thorough- 
fare, to gaze listlessly at the novelties of 
fashion, little dreams, as he passes the port- 
als of No. 591, that his curiosity is cheated, 
and that he has turned his back on a realm 
of beauty and of enchantment. This ware- 
house covers an area of 30 by 200 feet, and 
its interior is adapted to the complicated 
character of the business transacted there. 
Part of the first floor is occupied as a sales- 
room for photographic materials, stereoscopic 
views, and photographs. On the second floor 
is the chromo gallery, where is displayed a 
brilliant collection of chromos from all coun- 
tries. A selection of albums of great divers- 
ity and of rare and costly fabrication afford 





an additional feature of attractiveness. The 
third floor is set apart for the reception of 
wares, which are here inspected and dis- 
tributed. The upper story is used as a store- 
room. The packing and shipping depart- 
ment is located on Mercer Street. The 
number of assistants employed in this build- 
ing exceeds forty. Several factories feed 
this emporium. One at Jersey City furnishes 
the supplies of chemicals; one at No. 65 
Broadway, 40 by 200 feet, fabricates frames, 
albums, stereoscopes; and the upper part of 
the New Haven Depot is equipped with ma- 
chinery, propelled by steam, which cuts cards 
and embosses. The stereoscopic department 
is a great center of attraction. Photography 
in all parts of the world has contributed to 
the collection of views, sketches of natural 
scenery, portraits of eminent persons, copies 
of gems of statuary, and stereographs of in- 
finite variety. Specimens of the Dalmeyer 
lenses are also displayed. This is the best 
lens made. The cloud and atmospheric ef- 
fects published by Robinson & Cherrill, Eng- 
land, are marvels of sun-painting. Nature is 
by them counterfeited so naturally that art- 
ists procure them for studies. It is interest- 
ing to observe the improvements made in the 
construction of the implements of photog- 
raphy. Many varieties of the camera exhib- 
ited in these sales-rooms are elaborately 
finished and appear as elegant ornaments. 
The resources of this establishment are such 
that a photographer can from the stock equip 
his gallery with all the requisite implements 
and appendages. A partner resides abroad 
whose occupation is to look out for novelties, 
and to watch the foreign markets. Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Badeau represents the house in Eu- 
rope; Mr. Edward Anthony manages the 
pecuniary concerns; Mr. Henry T. Anthony 
superintends the chemical department. Col. 
Vincent M. Wilcox, who gallantly served his 
country during the late war, has been re- 
cently admitted as a partner in this firm, 
together with Mr. Badeau. These gentle- 
men have grown into usefulness under the 
training of the Messrs. Anthony, and bring 
into the business large capitals of youthful 
enterprise and energy. An infusion of young 
blood works miracles in all systems. The 
Photographic Bulletin, a monthly periodical, 
is issued by this firm. It has a circulation 
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of five thousand monthly. It is edited by 
Mr. H. T. Anthony. One can hardly repress 
a smile as he departs from this great estab- 
ment, when he considers that all this com- 
bination of money, brains, and labor, is to 
promote the traffic in captive sunbeams! 
Gulliver discovered a philosopher in Lagado 
who was endeavoring to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, but even this bold scientist 
never had the temerity to suggest a traffic in 
them. The fancy would have been too ex- 
travagant. Alas! the very elements are vic- 
tims to rapacious commerce. 
A FEW HINTS TO THE PUBLIC. 

The sunbeam possesses three qualities— 
light, heat, and actinism. These qualities 
manifest their presence in connection with 
certain colored rays. The yellow rays are 
illuminating, the red are calorific, and the 
blue are chemical or actinic. It is the last 
mentioned which produces photographic ef- 
fects. When in equal combination, these 
colors blend so as to lose their identity, and 
produce the perfectly white sunbeam. When 
the light is yellow, the illuminating power 
predominates and impedes the process of 
photographing. Hence it follows that the 
full glare of the sun is not most favorable 
for sun-painting. It is a popular belief that 
cloudy weather is unfavorble to the taking 
of portraits; this is erroneous, for, on the 
contrary, when the sky is overcast the yel- 
low rays are obstructed, while the actinism 
is in freedom. All periods of the day are 
alike favorable to portraiture up to three 
o’clock in the afternoon. It has been de- 
monstrated that the presence of the sun’s 
light and heat are entirely useless in photo- 
graphing, for photographs have been pro- 
duced in utter darkness, the actinic rays only 
being permitted to enter. 

APPROPRIATE COSTUME. 

The perfection of a portrait depends on 
many accessories, not least among which is 
that of costume. The sitter should be envi- 
roned with a harmony of colors which should 
also harmonize with the complexion and 
character of the person. Every simple rustic 
maiden recognizes that she appears better to 
herself when arrayed in garments of certain 
colors. This is not owing to acaprice of 
fancy, but is in accordance with the dic- 
tates of propriety. Mr. M. A. Root, in his 





charming book, to which I am greatly in- 
debted for varied and valuable information, 
makes the following suggestions on the sub- 
ject of dress: A large, stout person should 
dress in black, as that tint apparently dimin- 
ishes magnitude. Inversely, a small person 
should garb herself in white; one favored 
with an excess of bloom on the cheeks, 
should environ them with materials of a 
deeper red; a lady of sallow complexion 
should wear a bonnet of transparent white ; 
a pallid complexion is benefited by contrasts 
of pale green; a complexion like the peach 
appears best in company with light blue, 
light green, or transparent white. These 
effects are due to the “ harmony of analogy” 
and “harmony of contrasts,” which Dame 
Nature, the matchless modiste, so studiously 
observes when she invests her work with 
robes of grace. In those sombre precincts 
of gloom—the Arctic regions-—every object 
is draped in subdued livery, as appropriate 
to the scene of mourning; but in the tropics, 
where the seasons hold a festival, everything 
is in gala array. 
THE GEM OF A PHOTOGRAPH. 

A gem of a photograph is as rare as a 
brilliant of the first water. The perfect pho- 
tograph should possess the qualities of depth, 
breadth, solidity, transparency, delicacy, and 
precision of details. The tints should be 
softly and gradually graded, which gives 
brilliancy. The proper distribution of the 
lights and shades comprehended by the term 
chiara-oscuro requires the skill and taste of a 
consummate artist. All depends on the 
“noser” or the operant who postures the 
sitter. He must not only be an accomplished 
artist, but an excellent judge of human na- 
ture. Mr. Kurtz, who is perhaps the most 
perfect poser in the profession, invariably 
inquires of the person to be portrayed, 
“Which side of your face is the best?” 
for, to the astonishment of the multitude of 
persons, every face has its inequalities, and 
no two sides are alike. Mr. Kurtz likewise 
ascertains the vocation of the sitter, while his 
cultivated eye is quick to discern shades of 
character. His great aim is to invest the 
portrait with the individuality of the orig- 
inal, not merely to map the face, but to de- 
pict the lineaments of the soul within. The 
face is made up of hills and valleys, which 
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are haunted by fleeting lights and shadows. 
It is these which create expression. A twist 
of the body controls the expression. The 
form may be imitated in the pictures, but 
the expression will be that of a caricature. 
The elevation of a hand, or a turn of the 
head, may change the appearance of the 
staid divine so that he will look like a high- 
wayman. It is in the poser’s power to make 
your portrait perfect as an image of the 
features; to distort you into a Caliban, or 
to render you as beautiful as an Apollo. 
His great aim is to make truth to tell “ a flat- 
tering tale.” Light coming from different 
directions, and striking the countenance at 
different angles, produces widely divergent 
facial effects. Light falling equally on the 
sides of the face will make it appear as 
round. When the light strikes the front 
and also the sides, the surface presents a flat 
appearance. For dark complexions, it is 
best to expose it to a full focus obtained 
from the concentrated bundle of rays. For 
blondes diffused light is preferable. Beauty, 
after all, is but a graceful blending of form 
and color, and the poser wields a magic 
wand which commands them both. But a 
mere manipulator can not accomplish this 
feat; it requires an artistic genius, trained 
by study and strengthened by observation. 
This suggests the idea that an academy 
should be founded for the purpose of edu- 
cating photographers. The accomplished 
photographer should be an expert chemist, a 
cultured artist, and a skillful mechanic. It 
is to be regretted that too often the title of 
photographer is obtained by the ownership 
of a camera and through the senility of Old 
Sol. A practice has recently been intro- 
duced of “retouching” or “ finishing” with 
crayon, lead pencil, or india-ink. The touch 
of an expert’s pencil may and often does im- 
prove a portrait, but too often the license is 
abused. The value of a portrait consists in 
its truthfulness. Beauty, however desirable, 
is not the desideratum in a portrait when it 
does not exist in the type. Faces, not masks, 
are wanted. Sometimes the image of a de- 
formity is cherished as a fond memento, for 
love is proverbially blind to faults. The ec- 
centricities of cast of countenance constitute 
the landmarks of identity, and the portrait 
which does not express them is not a true 





likeness, Would you have retouched the in- 
tellectual wrinkles of Plato, the frown of 
Nero, or the wart of Cromwell? No, em- 
phatically no! we would preserve every fur- 
row in its integrity as indices to character. 
This practice is more honorable in its breach 
than its observance, and hereafter no pho- 
tographer should offer himself as a manufac- 
turer of beauty and a hireling of falsehood. 
THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Great as has been the progress made in the 
past, it is hoped that time will work new 
miracles. Although by means of collodion 
instantaneous pictures are obtained, yet a 
more sensitive agent is demanded, so as to 
keep pace with the very motion of life. That 
chemistry will reveal some of its servants 
as being capable for this employment, it is 
not unreasonable to expect. The great de- 
sideratum is to image motion, as the moving 
throng, the prancing steed, the dash of foam, 
and the rock-beaten surf. Thus far an ap- 
proximation has been made in depicting in- 
stantaneous effects. Photographs have been 
made in the twentieth part of a second, but 
only with small instruments, because it is 
easier to make a small lens perfect than a 
large one. Mr. Henry T. Anthony has taken 
the picture of a man running across the 
field of the instrument, so that one foot 
was on the ground and the other in the act 
ef descending, producing the effect of the 
man being poised in the air. But none but 
a consummate operant could accomplish this 
difficult feat. Although lenses can not be 
made of greater power, yet they can be made 
ef greater perfection. Improvements are 
being rapidly made in the construction of 
lehses ; in fact, to such an extent are lenses 
superseded, that a Philadelphia photographer 
suggests that all the old lenses be collected, 
melted, and made into a monument in honor 
of Daguerre. Another want generally felt is 
the reduction in the expense of material. 
In the carbon process, the cost of material is 
reduced, but that of labor is increased. The 
future may possibly afford the means to ob- 
tain permanent pictures of objects in their 
natural colors. Although natural colors can 
be photographed, they fade as soon as ex- 
posed to the action of light. The future 
may possibly furnish a “fixing” agent to 
render the colors enduring. It was for along 
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time doubtful whether photographs could be 
made by the moon’s light, but it is now an 
accomplished fact. Photographs have been 
made by means of the moon’s light, but of an 
inferior quality. A more sensitive agent may 
be revealed in the future which will permit 
improvements to be made in this direction. 
Landscape photography in America has 
not advanced as much as the other branches 
of the art, and should be cultivated. Judg- 





ing by the great progress made by this art 
since its invention, covering the brief period 
of thirty-two years, it is reasonable to expect 
that the future will enlarge its sphere of 
usefulness and extend its powers, Photog- 
graphy is still so youthful, and has achieved 
so much, that the prophet might be justified 
in predicting extravagantly, and yet the real- 
ization of his wildest dreams might not com- 
pass the fulfillment of its destiny. 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 
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EXPRESSION—ITS ANATOMY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SIR CHARLES BELL, K.H, 


[CONTINUED FROM OUR APRIL NUMBER.] 


NATIONAL PECULIARITIES IN THE FORM OF 
THE HEAD. 
IR DAVID WILKIE was one of my 
earliest pupils, having attended a course 
of my lectures on anatomy, as connected 
with design. On returning from the Conti- 
nent in August, 1840, I found him prepar- 
ing for a journey; and he made me guess 
whither he was going. To Rome?—no. To 
Greece ?—no. Surely not to court fortune 
in India ?—no. He was setting off to the 
Holy Land, to study there an Eastern peo- 
ple. In this, he displayed that energy which 
ever accompanies genius. How much of 
character, in feature and costume, would he 
not have thrown into his future pictures! 
Here we have a lesson from one entitled to 
sway our opinion on his art, of the import- 
ance of a knowledge of national forms to 
the historical painter. It is for this reason 
that I introduce a slight account of the 
varieties of the human head, depending on 
national peculiarities. It may assist the 
artist in the study of such natives of foreign 
countries as he may chance to meet with. 
Even in the most admired productions of 
art, I find little to which I can refer for elu- 
cidating this subject. Sculptors and paint- 
ers have been too commonly content to char- 
acterize an inhabitant of the East by a tuft 
of hair on his crown; or an African, by a 





swarthy face. There is a late publication 
that illustrates the question of national pe- 
culiarities in a very interesting way,—a folio 
volume which contains accurate portraits of 
the skulls of all the American races, from 
the old inhabitants of Mexico and Peru to 
those of the farthest north.* 

In considering the extraordinary collection 
of skulls in this work, with the view of mark- 
ing the relation between the form of the 
head and superiority of mind, in men of cul- 
tivated intellect, as contrasted with those 
leading a savage life, it must be acknowl- 
edged that much is wanting. Although there 
can be no objection to the mode adopted by 
the writer of estimating the actual mass of 
brain, yet his measurements ought to have 
been made in comparison with the dimen- 
sions of the whole body. If the cavity of 
the skull isto be gauged,—if the quantity of 
sand or of seeds, which different crania are 
capable of containing, is to be measured, the 
comparison will not be satisfactory, unless 
the measurement of each be contrasted with 
that of the face and of the body; and be 
also examined with respect to the propor- 
tions of the brain itself, or its form. 

Again, it is taken for granted that we who 
exercise our best faculties within the four 





*Crania Americana,” by Dr. Morton, Professor of 
Anatomy in Pennsylvania College. 
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walls of a house, must have a development 
of brain beyond what the free-dweller in the 
plains or forests of what is termed a new 
country can possess. I believe that man, 
in his state of nature, has imposed upon 
him the necessity of bringing into opera- 
tion quite as many faculties of mind as the 
man at his desk; and that, from the brain 
being exercised in every use to which the 
external senses are put, its volume is not in- 
ferior to that of the individual in civilized 
life. We must take along with us this con- 
sideration, that the exercise of our external 
senses infers an accompanying activity of the 
brain: that of the nervous apparatus appro- 
priated to the senses, it is the exterior part 
alone that is given to the eye, ear, nose, 
tongue: the internal part, forming the sen- 
sorium, is in the brain. Remembering this, 
and that the powers exercised by the savage 
are not instincts, as in the brutes, but opera- 
tions of the mind calling the brain into ac- 
tion, I am unwilling to grant that any meas- 
urable deficiency in its mass, as a whole, is 
likely to be perceived. Were it really so, we 
should find the gamekeeper inferior to his 
master in a greater degree than my experi- 
ence warrants.* 

Every one must have observed among 
those with whom he lives, that there is as 
much variety in feature, stature, color, hair, 
beard, etc., as there is in expression of coun- 
tenance; and a very little philosophy will in- 
cate the necessity of such varieties for the 
constitution of society. But in regard to 





|* It iscertainly apparent that the brain of the forester 
or the Indian is exercised through perception and force 
more than through reflection and moral sentiment ; hence 
the lower part of the forehead and the base of the mid- 
die part of the brain are much more largely developed in 
the Indian than in the man of culture at his desk. The 
latter has to study the laws of trade, commerce, manu- 
factures, social life, men, and measures. He is not, like 
the Indian in the forest, merely stepping stealthily, using 
his Secretiveness and Cautiousness, and giving sharp at- 
tention to every sound of game in the thicket; he is not 
following trails like the Indian, who will see among the 
dry leaves the tracks of the bear, and tell his size, and 
how long since he passed ; this is mere perception, while 
the man at the desk reasons with the upper part of the 
forv':ead—exercises the moral and imaginative and in- 
ventive faculties in the top-head and upper side-head. 
Moreover, the mere measurement of the internal contents 
or absolute area of a skull, does not tell whether the 
largest development be in the back part of the head, in 
the social region, as among negroes, or whether it is in 
the intellectual or moral region. Phrenology is the only 
true guide in the study of ethnology or art.—Ep.] 





national peculiarities, although the distine- 
tions between individuals of a particular 
country are, doubtless, in many instances, as 
great as between the people of one country 
compared with another, yet there are certain 
forms of head, or casts of feature, or peculi- 
arities of hair and complexion which charac- 
terize different nations. 

We need not here enter into the question, 
how these distinctions have been produced. 
It would require much critical examination 
to decide whether national peculiarities of 
form are owing to an original provisicn, by 
which the structure changes, and acquires 
distinctive characters under the influence of 
circumstances — such as of the various cli- 
mates to which the first families were ex- 
posed, on their dispersion from one center; 
or whether there are truly distinct races 
which had a conformation and constitution 
from the beginning, suited to the regions for 
which they were destined, and to which they 
were blindly driven. 

All testimony agrees in showing that man- 
kind was first planted in Western Asia; 
there, in the valleys, perpetual summer 
reigns; there the vegetable productions best 
suited to man’s nourishment are most abund- 
ant; there are the animals, in a state of na- 
ture, which are led by their instincts to yield 
themselves up to his use—the horse, the ass, 
the cow, the sheep, the goat, the camel, the 
dog; and there the climate is so favorable to 
the human constitution, that even now we 
look to these countries for examples of per- 
fection, both in feature and color, of man 
himself. 

From this part of the globe the varieties 
of man, distinguished as to exterior form and 
complexion, may be traced divergingly—to 
this point the sciences and arts may be fol- 
lowed back; and the study of the derivation 
of tongues, and of the grammatical construc- 
tion of languages, does not negative the con- 
clusion, but rather indicates that this part 
of the earth was the center from which the 
nations spread. 

The grouping of mankind into races has 
occupied the ingenuity of many naturalists 
and physiologists from the time of Buffon 
and Linneus to the present day; but we rest 
principally on the authority of Blumenbach. 
In the valleys of the Caucasus, between the 
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Black Sea and the Caspian, we may distin- 
guish in the Caucasian family those features 
which, according to the views just presented, 
we should say were the nearest to perfection. 
The skull is large and fully developed in 
front ; the face is small and the features well- 
proportioned; the forehead is elevated ; the 
nose arched or raised ; the teeth perpendicu- 
lar in their sockets; the chin round, and the 
lips full of expression ; the skin fair, the eyes 
dark, the eyebrows arched, the eyelashes 
long, and the hair varied in color. The Cir- 
cassians have long heen noted for the beauty 
of the women, and for the imposing stature, 
elegance, and activity of the men; and the 
Georgians and other tribes are remarkable 
for personal beauty. 

From this centre, proceeding westward, we 
recognize the Europeans. The original in- 





Fic. 1.—Greek GrRu. 


habitants of Thessaly and Greece are desig- 
nated as the Pelasgic branch—that enter- 
prising and migratory people who at an early 
period extended to Italy, and from whom de- 
scended the Etruscans. The Hellenes, or 
Greeks, receiving letters from the Pheeni- 
cians, surpassed all the nations of antiquity 
in philosophy, literature, and art. The Greek 
face is a fine oval, the forehead full and car- 
ried forward, the eyes large, the nose straight, 
the lips and chin finely formed,—in short, 
the forms of the head and face have been the 
type of the antique, and of all which we most 
admire. The modern Greeks are still dis- 
tinguished by athletic proportions and fine 
features. 


having a more arched forehead, a nose more 
aquiline, and features altogether of a more 





Fie. 2.—PLato. 


decided character; and this is even apparent 
in the busts of that people, as exhibited in 
the two splendid volumes of Visconti. The 
remarks of Bishop Wiseman on this subject 
are important, as his lectures were delivered 
in Rome, and to persons who had only to 
step out of the college to ascertain their ac- 
curacy. Travelers have often stated that the 





Fie. 8.—Juirus CasaR. 


countenances of the population beyond the 





The Roman head differs from the Greek in 


Tiber exactly resemble those of the Roman 
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soldiers on the column of Trajan; but Dr. 
Wiseman observes correctly that any one 
slightly acquainted with art will soon be 
satisfied that the model on these historical 
monuments is really Grecian, and can give 
no aid in ascertaining the physiognomy of 
the ancient inhabitants of Italy. He bids us 
look to the busts and reclining statues of the 
ancient Romans carved on the sarcophagi, or 
to the series of imperial busts in the Cap- 
itol, where we shall discover the true type of 
the national figure, viz., a large flat head, a 
low and wide forehead, a face broad and 
square, a short and thick neck, and a stout 
and broad trunk; proportions totally at va- 
riance with what are generally considered to 
be those of the ancient Roman. Nor have 
we to go far, if in Rome, to find their de- 
scendants; they are to be met with every day 
in the streets, principally among the bur- 
gesses or middle class.* 

The German race has been spread from 
east to west over a great part of Europe, 
blending with the Celts. It is separated into 
the Teutonic and Sclavonian families; their 
military enterprises form the history of the 





Fie. 4.—MOoNGoOLIAN. 


darker ages, when they came down upon the 
Roman Empire. Other hordes mingled with 


the Tartars, and are recognized in history as 
the people who broke in upon the Persian 
and the Roman empires in the east. The 
Celtic Gaul of the Romans gave residence to 
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Fie. 5.—ARAB. 


a race which is now diminished to the rem- 
nant living in the mountainous districts of 
the extreme west of Europe. 

The Mongolian Tartars occupy a great part 
of the north of Asia and Europe. The eye- 
lids of this people are oblique, the nose is 
small and flat, broad toward the forehead: 
the cheek-bones are high, the chin short. and 
the lips large and thick ; the ears are flat and 
square; the general form of the head round. 
The Mongol Tartar tribes have become mixed 
with the neighboring nations, and exhibit a 
variety of physiognomy. Hordes of this 
people invaded China, and, settling in the 
north of that great empire, have blended with 
the original Chinese. 

To the northwest they mingled with the 
polar races, and have merged in the Kam- 
schatkans and Tungusians; the Huns, whose 
incursions into more civilized Europe are re- 
corded in history, were Mongol Tartars. The 
primitive Turks were also of the same race; 
but, by overrunning Circassia, Georgia, 
Greece, and Arabia, their physical character 





* “For my part, I looked for the type of the Roman sol- 
dier among the Galleotti. There was a body of these 
eondemned men, chained together, who were marched 
every evening from their work of rebuilding the great 
basilica of St. Paul's, beyond the walls. This church, 
which was burnt, stands some way out of Rome, and I 
walked beside and behind these bands; and finer fig- 
ures are not to be conceived; their loose dress, and the 
gyves upon their legs, gave to their air and attitude 
something formidable. They seemed fit for the offices of 
a tyrant, and to subdue the world. I must ever remem- 








ber one evening, when I saw these men, with their 
mounted guards, passing under the Arch of Titus and 
the broad shadow of the Colosseum. Dr. Wiseman 
says, in regard to the sculptures on that arch, that the 
profiles of the soldiers show that there was a rule, or 
model, adapted to the common men, and from which the 
artist might not depart: while the figure of the emperor, 
seated in his chariot, forms a strong contrast to them. 
Though his features are now qnite effaced, enough re- 
mains of the outline to show the full, heavy face and 
bulky head of a true Roman.”—Notes from Journal. 
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has been changed, and they have become a 
handsome people. The open nostril and 
short nose which mark the Turkish counte- 
nance still betray their original extraction ; 
their eyes are dark and animated, and the 
whole face is expressive and intelligent. 

The Chinese skull is oblong, the frontal 
bone narrow in proportion to the width of 
the bones of the face. Accordingly the coun- 
tenance is flat and the cheeks expanded ; the 
eyelids are not freely open, and are drawn 
obliquely up toward the temples; the eye- 
brows are black and highly arched ; the nose 
is small and flattened, with a marked de- 
pression separating it from the forehead ; 
the hair is black and the complexion sal- 
low. 

The Malay race is scattered through the 
Indian Islands, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Am- 
boyna, Celebes, the Philippines, Moluccas. 
The forehead in the Malay is prominent and 
arched, but low; the orbits oblique and ob- 
long, the nasal bones broad and flattened, 
the cheek-bones high and expanded, the jaws 
projecting. The head is, altogether, large ; 


SS 
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Fie. 6.—MALAY. 


the mouth and the lips protrude; the nose is 
short, depressed, and flattened toward the 
nostrils; the eyes are small and oblique. 
They are of a brown complexion, varying in 
the different tribes. 











Some uncertainty prevails as to the race to 
which the ancient Egyptians belonged. This 
has arisen from the difficulty of reconciling 
the early and extensive knowledge of that 





Fie. 7.--Mummy Heap. 


people with the acknowledged deficiency of 
capacity in the negro. We might expect 
that the mummies and drawings in their 
pyramids and tombs should have long since 
decided the question; but the position of 
Egypt may account for the obscurity. Being 
on the confines of two great continents, the 
Egyptians became early a mixed people. 
The skull is found to be well formed and 
unlike that of the Ethiopian. The proba- 
bility is, that the negro was then, as now, a 
subjugated race.* 

The Greek applied the terms Ethiop and 
Indian to all the dark people of the south. 
By Ethiopian we now correctly understand 
the different races which inhabit the interior 
of Africa, extending from the south of Mount 
Atlas and Abyssinia to the country of the 
Caffres and Hottentots. 

The general character of the negro counte- 
nance is familiar to us. Of the great an- 
tiquity of the race there can be no doubt. 
When, indeed, the effigy of the negro is found 
depicted on the ancient walls of Egypt, and 
vessels are dug up, the characters on which 
are read by modern Chinese, we may well 
despair of obtaining anything like a satisfac- 
tory history of the spread of nations and the 
settlement of mankind in the different re- 
gions of the globe. The depression of the 
forehead and compression of the temples, 
which are distinctive of the Africans, although 
there be splendid examples of fine form among 





* Blumenbach thinks that he can discover among the 
mummies the heads of the Ethiopian, the Indian, and 
the Berbers. Denon conceives that the female mummies 
indicate that the women of ancient Egypt had great 
beauty. 
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the nations of that continent, mark them as a 
peculiar race.* 

Diverging still from the presumed central 
origin of mankind, we find the Polynesian 
family in the islands of the Pacific Ocean. 
The inhabitants of these isles are of middle 
stature, athletic, with heavy limbs. Their 
faces are round or delicately oval; the nose 
is well formed, straight, or aquiline, some- 
times spread out, but not having the flatness 
of the negro; the forehead is low, but not 
receding ; the eyes black, bright, and expres- 
sive; the lips full, and the teeth fine.t 

In America, the same difficulties present 
themselves in relation to the origin and prop- 





Fie. 8.—Ng@ro Heaps. 


agation of races as in the Old World. The 
most recent inquiries authorize the distinc- 
tion of two families inhabiting America; 





* The great families of mankind are distinguished by 
color as well as form and features: the Caucasian by 
white; the African by black; the Mongolian by olive, 
tending to yellow; the Malay by tawny ; the American 
by brown, or nearly copper hue. The color of the hair, 
and that of the iris, partake of the color of the skin. 
The Caucasian, with fair complexion, has red, brown, or 
light-colored hair, and the eyes of different shades of 
gray and blue. In those of darker complexion, the hair 
is black and the eyes dark. In the Mongol the hair is 
thin, stiff, and straight; in the European, soft, flexible, 
and flowing; in the negro, thick-set, strong, short, and 
curly. But in all races there spring up occasional varie- 
ties. 

+ It is amusing to find voyagers making distinctions 
here between the plebeian and the aristocratic classes. 
But it is soeverywhere. Among the Lybians and Moors, 
as in the countries of Asia and Europe, the comforts and 
luxuries of life improve the physical condition of man. 
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first, a race called Toltecan, belonging orig- 
inally to Mexico and Peru, which, from the 
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Fie. 9.—Biack Hawk. 


shapes of the skulls found in the graves, and 
the accompanying relics, give evidence of 
greater civilization than belongs to the pres- 
ent natives; and secondly, a people which, 
extending over the greater portion of the 


. vast continent, embraces all the barbarous 
> nations of the New World, excepting the 


polar tribes, or Mongolian Americans, which 
are presumed to be straggling parties from 
Asia, such as the Esquimaux, Greenlanders, 
and Fins. 

In the native American there is no trace 
of the frizzled locks of the Polynesian or the 
woolly texture on the head of the negro. 
The hair is long, lank, and black; the beard 
is deficient; the cheek-bones are large and 
prominent; the lower jaw broad and pon- 
derous, truncated in front; the teeth vertical 





Fie. 10.—INDIAN Woman. 


and very large; the nose is decidedly arched, 
and the nasal cavities of great size. They 
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ought not to be called the copper-colored 
race. The color is brown, or of a cinnamon 
tint. As in the Old World, the color varies, 
and the darkness does not always correspond 
to the climate or vicinity to the equator. 

Of the imperfect sketch of the varieties of 
mankind which I have here presented, every 
sentence might be the text of a long essay. 
But in this, as in the whole volume, I have 
attempted only to awaken attention, and to 
make the reader an observer of what may 
pass before him; giving him the elements on 
which his ingenuity or acumen is to be em- 
ployed in his intercourse with society. 





ESSAY III. 


ON THOSE SOURCES OF EXPRESSION IN THE 
HUMAN COUNTENANCE WHICH GAN NOT BE 
EXPLAINED ON THE IDEA OF A DIRECT 
INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON THE FEA- 
TURES. 


“ The heart of a man changeth his countenance, whether 
for good or evil.”"— The Son of Sirach. 


“T do believe thee ; 
I saw his heart in his face.""—Shakspeare. 

In the human countenance, under the in- 
fluence of passion, there are characters ex- 
pressed and changes of features produced 
which it is impossible to explain on the no- 
tion of a direct operation of the mind upon 
the features. Ignorance of the source of these 
changes of the features, or inattention to the 
cause which produces them, has thrown an 
obscurity over the whole of this subject, 
which it is my wish to remove. 

If, in the examination of the sources of ex- 
pression, it should be found that the mind is 
dependent on the frame of the body, the dis- 
covery ought not to be considered as humil- 
iating, or as affecting the belief of a separate 
existence of that part of our nature on which 
the changes wrought in the body are ulti- 
mately impressed. Since we are dwellers in 
a material world it is necessary that the spirit 
should be connected with it by an organized 
body, without which it could neither feel nor 
re-act, nor manifest itself in any way. It isa 
fundamental law of our nature that the mind 
shall have its powers developed through the 
influence of the body; that the organs of the 
body shall be the links in the chain of rela- 
tion between it and the material world, 
through which the immaterial principle 
within shall be affected. 


As the Creator has established this connec- 
tion between the mind and external nature, 
so has He implanted, or caused to be gener- 
ated in us, various higher intellectual facul- 
ties. In every intelligent being He has laid 
the foundation of emotions that point to 
Him, affections by which we are drawn to 
Him, and which rest in Him as their object. 
In the mind of the rudest slave, left to the 
education of the mere elements around him, 
sentiments arise which lead him to a Parent 
and a Creator. These feelings spring up 
spontaneously, they are universal, and not to 
be shaken off; and no better example than 
this can be given of the adaptation of the 
mind to the various relations in which man 
is placed, or one that tends more to raise in 
us a conception of the Author of our being, 
and increase our estimation of ourselves, as 
allied to Him.* 

This it is, perhaps, necessary to premise, 
when I am about to prove the extensive in- 
fluence of the corporeal on the intellectual 
part of man. 

In examining the phenomena of the mind, 
philosophers have too much overlooked this 
relation between the mental operations and 
the condition of the bodily frame. It ap- 
pears to me that the frame of the body, ex- 
clusive of the special organs of seeing, hear- 
ing, etc., is a complex organ, I shall not say 
of sense, but which ministers, like the exter- 
nal senses, to the mind; that is to say, as the 
organs of the five senses serve to furnish ideas 
of matter, the framework of the body con- 
tributes, in certain conditions, to develop 
various states of the mind. 

In the affections which we call passions or 
emotions, there is an influence which points 
to the breast as the part where they are felt. 
Some have asserted that they are seated in 
the bowels; and the sensations I am about to 
describe have been arrayed as proofs that the 
affections exist in the body. But that, I. 
affirm, is impossible. They are conditions of 
the mind, and can not be seated in the body, 
although they both influence and are influ- 
enced by it. 

We have learned enough to know that the 
impressions communicated by the external 





(* These spontaneous feelings could not be awakened 
unless the mental organization itself contributed to 
| them by special native faculty.—Ep.] 
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organs of sense belong really to the mind ; 
and there can be no doubt that there is a 
mutual influence exercised by the mind and 
frame on each other. This is not asserted on 
the mere grounds that each affection which 
is deeply felt is accompanied by a disturb- 
ance in our breast; nor on the language of 
mankind, which gives universal assent to this 
proposition; but it may be proved by cir- 
cumstances of expression, in which we can 
not be deceived. I shall make it manifest 
that what the eye, the ear, or the finger is to 
the mind, as exciting those ideas which have 
been appointed to correspond with the qual- 
ities of the material world, the organs of the 
breast are to the development of our affec- 
tions; and that without them we might see, 
hear, and smell, but we should walk the 
earth coldly indifferent to all emotions which 
may be said in an especial manner to animate 
us, and give interest and grace to human 
thoughts and actions. 

By emotions are meant certain changes or 
affections of the mind, as grief, joy, astonish- 
ment. That such states or conditions of the 
mind should in any degree pertain to the 
body, may not, perhaps, be willingly ad- 
mitted, unless we take along with us that the 
ideas of sense, as light, sound, or taste, are 
generated by the organs of the senses, and 
not by anything received and conveyed by 
them to the sensorium. It is ascertained that 
the different organs of the senses can be ex- 
ercised, and give rise to sensation and per- 
ception, when there is no corresponding out- 
ward impression; and the ideas thus excited 
are according to the organ struck or agitated, 
-—that is, the same impression conveyed to 
different organs of sense will give rise to a 
variety of sensations; as light, when the eye 
is struck; sound, when the ear is struck; 
and so on with the other organs, the sensa- 
tion corresponding with the organ which is 
exercised, and not with the cause of the im- 
pression. A needle passed through the re- 
tina, the organ of vision, will produce the 
sensation of a spark of fire, not of sharpness 
or pain; and the same needle, if applied to 
the papille of the tongue, will give rise to 
the sense of taste ; while if it prick the skin, 
pain will follow. This law of the senses is 
arbitrarily or divinely ordered; it might 
have been otherwise. Accordingly, when we 





observe that the organs of the senses operate 
in producing specific ideas, independently of 
their own peculiar exciting causes, we can 
comprehend better how other organs of the 
body may have a relation established with 
the mind, and a control over it, without 
reference to outward impressions. 

Let us consider the heart, in its office of 
receiving the influence of the mind, and of 
reflecting that influence. 





Fic. 11.—Tue Heart. 


It may, in the first place, be observed, that 
there is hardly an organ of the body limited 
to one function; all are complex in their 
operation. How many offices, for example, 
are performed by the lungs? It is a singular 
fact in the history of physiological opinions 
that the heart, an organ the most susceptible 
of being excited by the agitations or de- 
rangements of the body, should have been 
considered at one time as insensible. And 
yet in one sense it is true that it isso. To 
actual touch the heart is insensible, as was 
exhibited to the illustrious Harvey, in the 
person of a young nobleman who had the 
heart exposed by disease. This single cir- 
cumstance, had there been no other evidence, 
should have earlier directed physiologists to 
a correct view of the matter, from its proving 
that the internal organs are affected and 
united by sensibilities which are altogether 
different in kind from those bestowed upon 
the skin. The sensibility of the external sur- 
face of the body is a special endowment 
adapted to the elements around, and calcu- 
lated to protect the interior parts from in- 
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jury. But though the heart has not this com- 
mon sense of touch, yet it has an appropriate 
sensibility, by which it is held united in the 
closest connection and sympathy with the 
other vital organs, so that it participates in 
all the changes of the general system of the 
body. 

But connected with the heart, and depend- 
ing on its peculiar and excessive sensibility, 
there is an extensive apparatus which de- 
mands our attention. This is the organ of 
breathing: a part known obviously as the 
instrument of speech, but which I shall show 


to be more. The organ of breathing, in its | 
association with the heart, is the instrument | 


of expression, and is the part of the frame 
by the action of which the emotions are de- 
veloped and made visible to us. Certain 
strong feelings of the mind produce a dis- 
turbed condition of the heart; and through 
that corporeal influence, directly from the 
heart, indirectly from the mind, the extensive 
apparatus constituting the organ of breath- 
ing is put in motion, and gives us the out- 
ward signs which we call expression. The 
man was wrong who found fault with nature 
for not placing a window before the heart, in 
order to render visible human thoughts and 
intentions. There is, in truth, provision 
made in the countenance and outward bear- 
ing for such discoveries. 








One ignorant of the grounds on which 
these opinions are founded has said, ‘“ Every 
strong emotion is directed toward the heart; 
the heart experiences various kinds of sensa- 
tion, pleasant or unpleasant, over which it 
has no control, and from thence the agitated 
spirits are diffused over the body.” The fact 
is certainly so, although the language be fig- 
urative. How are these spirits diffused, and 
what are their effects ? 

We find that the influence of the heart 
upon the extended organ of respiration has 
sway at so carly a period of our existence 
that we must acknowledge that the operation 
or play of the instrument of expression pre- 
cedes the mental emotions with which they 
are to be joined, accompanies them in their 
first dawn, strengthens them, and directs 
them. So that it is not, perhaps, too much 
to conclude that from these organs moving 
in sympathy with the mind, the same uni- 
formity is produced among men in their in- 
ternal feelings, emotions, or passions, as there 
exists in their ideas of external nature from 
the uniform operations of the organs of sense. 

Let us place examples before us, and then 
try whether the received doctrines of the 
passions will furnish us with an explanation 
of the phenomena, or whether we must go 
deeper and seek the assistance of anatomy. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHARACTER IN FACES— 


HAVE learned by personal experience 

that it is not safe for unskilled people to 
trust to the face as an index of character. 
How often in times past I have said, “I can 
trust his face,’ “Such a face as that, rest as- 
sured, can be relied on,” etc., when in almost 
every case the owner of the seemingly noble 
physiognomy proved to be quite unworthy the 
trust his face inspired. There are some people, 
however, who seem to have a natural talent 
for reading character in the face. I have an 
aunt who is a born physiognomist. I have 
rarely known her to be mistaken in her most 
summary judgment of an individual. A strang- 
er’s face is to her like an open book wherein 
she sometimes reads wonderful matters. She 
hires her servants on recommendation of their 
faces, five minutes’ scrutiny being all she re- 
quires to determine their capacity, honesty, 
and whatever else goes to make up a good do- 








CHOOSING A SERVANT. 


mestic. I was a member of her family for 
some time, and a patient pupil under her tutel- 
ege, but owing to my great lack of that faculty 
phrenologically termed Human Nature, I failed 
to gain one iota of her knowledge in this re- _ 
spect. Yet my Self-Esteem, in which I am not 

lacking, would not let me believe that I was not 
as well fitted to pass judgment on strangers as 
herself. Repeated failures could not convince 
me to the contrary for a long time. Once dur- 
ing my aunt’s absence, a pleasant-faced girl 
applied for the vacant place of nursery maid in 
her family. I read in her face all the virtues 
essential for the situation, and told her there 
was no doubt but that my aunt would engage 
her. With this encouragement she departed, 
and came again next day; but to my mortifi- 
cation and chagrin, the moment my aunt saw 
her she decided she would not suit. She did 
not even so much as glance at the well-indorsed 
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recommendations the girl handed her. “ Now, 
won’t you tell me why you sent her away?” I 
asked the moment she was gone. “Such re- 
fined manners you seldom see in girls of her 
class, and then her face, what fault could you 
find with that? And then you did not even 
look at her recommendations !” 

“A hundred recommendations would avail 
nothing with me with that peculiar droop of the 
eyelid, that nose, that chin. I would not trust 
my baby in her care for one day; she is not fit 
to be trusted with children.” And subsequent 
disclosures regarding the poor girl proved that 
my aunt was right. 

When I married, and went to housekeep- 
ing on my own responsibility, some miles dis- 
tant from the home of my aunt, the attempts 
I made in carrying out some of her instructions 
in this peculiar line, were ludicrous in the ex- 
treme. But I was not dismayed or discour- 
aged. I felt that I could still detect innocence 
under the guiltiest guise, and guilt under the 
most innocent. My husband willingly gave 
into my hands the delightful task of engaging 
our maid-of-all-work, thereby acknowledging 
my superior judgment at the outset, and keep- 
ing himself clear of all responsibility in the 
matter. I engaged at once, on the strength of 
my remembrance of my annt’s rules, a benevo- 
lent-looking, mild-eyed, sweet-voiced creature, 
as my first kitchen girl. She had a most sym- 
metrical head, every organ being nicely bal- 
anced in my estimation. If any faculty pre- 
dominated, it was her Benevolence, I thought. 
Yet before the week was out I grew absolutely 
afraid of her, and scarcely dared give her any 
directions in the mildest way. She proved to 
be the most malicious, overbearing person I 
had ever seen. I dared not dismiss her, and 
was obliged at last—I am ashamed to confess 
it—after being ruled by her three months and 
longer, to resort to the subterfuge of absence, 
* and send her her discharge in writing. But I 
did not get rid of herso easily. She bore down 
upon me as soon as I returned with the whole 
weight of her terrible personality, and demand- 
ed explanations. Then I was forced to wage 
war; and though I came off victorious after a 
long siege, I paid dearly for it in the three 
months’ sickness that followed. 

I was more egregiously deceived, however, 
in the character of the next one who took her 
place. She was very respectful in her deport- 
ment, reverential almost. I could find no 
fault in that respect during the whole time she 
remained with me. Before I engaged her ser- 
vices, she came up to my chamber where I was 





recovering from the effects of my fight with 
her predecessor, bathed my head so softly, 
and combed out my tangled locks so gently, 
and tidied up the disordered room so deftly 
and quietly, that I said to myself, “ Here is a 
treasure indeed! I must secure her; and what 
a good face she has! just such an one as m} 
aunt would like, I know! How quietly she 
goes about too, just like a cat. I do so like a 
noiseless person about me,”—and engaged her 
on the spot. I liked her for a long time; in 
fact, all the while she stayed with me I liked 
her. She seemed a most excellent person in 
every respect, and yet she stole enough from 
me to set up a small haberdasher’s shop. She 
appropriated my stockings and handkerchiefs ; 
she fashioned out of my best nightgowns un- 
dergarments for herself, sewing on them under 
my very nose. She cut up my table linen into 
towels for her sister’s baby’s use, and did many 
other equally preposterous things right before 
my eyes; and though I was called by my 
friends a most careful housekeeper for a young 
one, it was not till she walked off one morning 
with my husband’s watch and my grandmoth- 
er’s Government Bonds that I found out she 
had been robbing me at all. 

After being deceived by at least a dozen dif- 
ferent specimens of human nature that followed 
closely on each other’s heels, it would seem 
that I should have begun to doubt my own 
ability to judge of character by the face alone. 
But I didn’t begin to do any such thing. My 
husband came forward now and volunteered 
to aid me in looking up a good, reliable girl. 
I did not choose to accept his assistance. I 
did ny own housework that winter, and when 
the summer came round my husband shut up 
our cottage and sent me to the seashore. Be- 
ing more exhausted than refreshed when I re- 
turned in the autumn, I began to look about in 
the old way for new “help.” My husband had 
heard of a “very nice” girl, and wanted me to 
go and see her. I went, and decided at once 
that I did not want her. My husband remon- 
strated. Everybody spoke well of her, he said; 
the family with whom she had lived a long 
time would not part with her for anything if 
they were not going out of the country. “ But 
her face is against her. I should not dare to 
stay in the house alone one day with such a 
face,” I said. 

“Nonsense!” returned my better half. “She 
isn’t handsome, to be sure, but what of that? 
I don’t esteem beauty so highly as I did once. 
Goodness is what we want in a servant, not 
beauty 
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“Goodness with that face!” I exclaimed. 
“ Look at her retreating forehead and shapeless 
lips! She is addicted to some bad habit, I 
know. Her eyes, too, stand out like door- 
knobs. I have told you what that denotes, and 
you can’t bear a garrulous person about any 
better than I. I wonder what aunt would say 
to see such a person in our kitchen?” 

Here my husband muttered something not 
very complimentary to my aunt, but I pretend- 
ed not to hear it. I would not have the girl, 
and so the matter was decided. 

Again through another winter I performed 
the household work, preferring to do it to trust- 
ing my husband’s judgment in procuring help. 
In the spring I went down to visit my aunt. 
Her house seemed more nicely kept than ever, 
if possible; her kitchen was the perfection of 
neatness. I kept speaking of it. 

“T have a most excellent girl,” said my aunt. 
“Tt was a fortunate hour for me when I came 





across her. A more capable, faithful, and 
trustworthy person I have never seen.” 

“Did you take her on the usual recom- 
mendation?” LIasked. “ Yes; you can see for 
yourself what a good face she has. I knew at 
first sight that she would suit me in every re- 
spect, and she has done so. There she comes. 
Look, and tell me if you ever saw a better face 
than her's.” 

Judge of my astonishment when the identi- 
cal girl my husband had been so anxious I 
should secure the autumn previous came before 
my vision! I could not open my mouth, of 
course. I had nothing to say. My visit was 
abridged to a very few days. The first thing 
I did when I got home was to confess to my 
husband my solemn conviction that I wasa 
fool. He did not seem to believe quite that, 
for he went into copartnership with me on the 
help subject, and we hunted up a very good 
kitchen girl together. MRS. C. C. FIELD. 
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Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





MISTAKES. 


* ISTAKE,” according to some authors, 

means “to take wrong,” a definition 
which well applies to the mistakes of which 
I purpose to write, viz., the mistakes of tak- 
ing wrong occupations or wrong positions in 
life 

A few Sabbaths ago I listened to the dis- 
course of a clergyman whose corporal char- 
acteristics may be described as follows: head, 
low and broad; neck, short, and fitting the 
shoulders in a manner strongly suggestive of 
the trunk of an oak tree; chest, sufficiently 
capacious for any emergency of head and 
neck; abdominal viscera, correspondingly 
proportionate; extremities, in all respects 
adapted to wield successfully the entire mus- 
cular force manufactured by the above men- 
tioned machinery; weight of this “ harmo- 
nious whole,” two hundred pounds, 

Now, this clergyman, who believes “ God 
calls his ministers and gives them the words 
he wishes them to speak,” and who repudi- 
ates written sermons and modern theology, 
“ gave out” the text, “He that hath ears to 





hear, let him hear,” and discoursed for an 
hour and a quarter upon the spiritual deaf- 
ness of mankind in general. He stamped 
the floor with a weighty foot; he pounded 
the Bible cushion with his powerful fists, and 
he made (not let) his audience hear at least 
one acceptable word, the Amen! 

A few evenings later I saw a youth of six- 
teen come into a house at about eight o’clock 
in the evening ; he had gone out before day- 
light that morning, and had been all day 
hauling wood with an old, slow team of oxen, 
and the weather was very cold. He took off 
his ragged boots and shook the snow out of 
them, then went to a corner cupboard and re- 
turning with a book, sat down to dry his feet. 

Supper was soon ready, but the other mem- 
bers of the family had scarcely more than 
commenced their meal, when this boy left 
the table and sat down by the fire, holding 
his book in one hand and a piece of bread in 
the other, intent upon reading while he ate. 
I naturally found myself in an inquiring state 
of mind, and my interrogations ran thus: 
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“What book are you reading, my boy?” 
“Irving's Columbus,” was the reply. “Do 
you attend school?” “I have not since I 
was ten years old.” “Do you read many 
books?” “TI can not get many such books as 
I like. Mr, B— lends me his, but he is poor 
and can’t buy many.” “What books do you 
like?” ‘History, biography, and travels.” 

The next evening at sundown I was stand- 
on a street corner, in a small, business-like 
town, when a stout, robust-looking boy, of 
perhaps twelve years, with his forehead wear- 
ing a large purple spot, and one eye badly 
swollen, passed me. At the same moment, 
two gentlemen (?), whom I learned were 
school directors, met a third at a cross- 
ing near where I stood. “Ah, hey! Smith,” 
said one of the two to the third, “it’s a pity 
the ruler that you broke over that boy’s head 
hadn’t been a piece of oak plank; perhaps 
*twould have knocked a few brains into it.” 
“ By jolly! there’s one thing certain, it could 
not have knocked any out, for the fool hasn’t 
any,” replied Smith. ‘“ That’s the way to do 
it,” responded the second of the two gentle- 
men before mentioned, “ maintain your au- 
thority, Smith, and never mind the fuss 
they’re making about it — we'll stand by 
you.” “That boy's a perfect devil, besides 
being half a fool,” rejoined Smith; where- 
upon the trio simultaneously ejected a small 
pool of tobacco juice upon the pavement, 
and after exchanging some further conversa- 
tion, which I did not hear, separated with a 
coarse haw, haw, haw! on the part of Smith. 
The fancied reverberations of that laugh an- 
noyed my meditations for half an hour after- 
ward — meditations upon the mistakes of 
individuals and society in general. 

“ Mistakes everywhere!” I said. “And if 
I only held the reins of government of this 
world for a few days, I’d stop some of ’em— 
I'd send schoolmaster Smith to the lock-up 
to be dosed on bread and water for ninety 
days, and those two directors to the insane 
asylum till they should give decided indica- 
tions of mental soundness. Then I'd start out 
that oak-necked, iron-fisted, brazen-lunged 
clergyman of last Sabbath to haul wood with 
that slow yoke of oxen, and I’d send that 
slender boy with the history of Columbus to 
college in quick time.” 

And so J have made a mistake, a great 





mistake, in the presumption of even a thought 
of venturing my weakness among the com- 
plexity of this world’s machinery. There- 
fore in all humility I hasten to fall back upon 
my former position, that of a passenger in- 
stead of an engineer, and content myself with 
pointing out some of the mistakes of life as 
I see them, hoping all the while that some 
philosopher will be kind enough to point out 
to the world a remedy for such mistakes. 
And perhaps the mistakes of parents in se- 
lecting occupations or positions for their 
children are as numerous and also as injuri- 
ous to the children, as well as to society, as 
any other class of mistakes of which I might 
write. I know a boy, nine years of age, who 
seems, sometimes, completely fascinated with 
machinery, and has taken apart everything 
on his father’s premises that has wheel, bolt, 
or screw, from the crank of the grindstone 
and the clock on the mantelpiece, to the 
reaper and sewing-machine, for the sake of 
seeing, as he says, “how it goes together.” 
At school the teacher wonders how this boy 
can be so dull in arithmetic, since he is con- 
stantly busy with slate and book; but the 
teacher does not see the sketches of the 
washing-machine, fanning-mill, town pump, 
and steam engine that he rubs off each day 
before the hour of recitation. This boy has 
a brother Tom, two years younger than him- 
self, whuse only regret is that he was born 
without wings; and who is distinguished 
only for his persistence in following in the 
opposite directions of digging and climbing. 
He has been safely taken down so many 
times from the wind-mill, the liberty pole, and 
the steeple of the barn, that his mother has 
ceased saying, “‘ He’ll get his neck broke yet 
—I know he will.” Tom digs the earth for 
toads, tumble bugs, and angle worms; lays 
them on a board in the sun, and then watches 
them to “see where they go to.” Then he 
ensconces himself for an hour in the thick fo- 
liage of an evergreen, and watches the robin 
build her nest in an adjoining apple tree; 
and doubtless while I am writing this he is 
on the topmost branch of the tall cotton- 
wood practicing his antics by personating 
the gestures of a black bird or brown thresh- 
er. Now, these two boys already have the 
way of their future career marked out for 
them by their doting parents; the bounda 
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ries are defined and the stakes set for the in- 
closure of these young minds; and nothing 
short of strict conformity to the require- 
ments of the inexorable will or ignorance of 
these parents will be satisfactory. The fa- 
ther of these children was educated for the 
ministry, but after failing in a four years’ en- 
deavor to find his labors successful, and los- 
ing health and courage, he came west, pur- 
chased lands at government prices, and is 
now a successful and wealthy farmer; and 
now he is going to visit “ the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children” by making his 





oldest son a “sin offering ” for his own short- 
comings. 

This boy is to be theologically educated, 
and is expected to make the ministry hie 
highest aim of life; while Tom, as soon as 
he is old enough, is to be sent in for a print- 
er’s “ devil,” and expected to be turned out 
a first-class editor. Now, if these parents fail 


to realize their hopes in regard to these boys, 
will it be the fault of the boys in not adapt- 
ing themselves to the positions chosen by 
the parents? or the fault of the parents in 
not choosing positions for which nature had 
adapted the boys ? 


—\+0e—__—_ 


ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


T has been said with authority that the re- 
markable increase of popular literature 
which has been witnessed within the past fifty 
years has been due in great part to the labors 
of two brothers, William and Robert Cham- 
bers, of Edinburgh. The recent death of the 
latter has awakened a profound emotion on 
both sides of the Atlantic, as he, doubtless, had 
become the more widely-known of the broth- 
ers; indeed, it is not saying too much when 
we affirm that he was one of the most univer- 
sally-known and best-respected Scotsmen of 
the generation now passing away. 

Robert Chambers was born in the town of 
Peebles, in 1802—two years later than his 
brother William. His father was a respectable 
middle-class citizen, and, until he was twelve 
years old, Robert was educated at the grammar 
school, under a master who was a severe dis- 
ciplinarian, but an excellent teacher of the 
classics. Then his father, having been unfor- 
tunate in business, removed to Edinburgh. 
For two years longer Robert went to school at 
a noted academy kept by Mr. Benjamin Mac- 
kay in West Register Street, where he made 
brilliant progress, but the family having mean- 
while been reduced to poverty, he was com- 
pelled to begin the battle of life at the early 
age of fifteen, his brother William having 
already started for himself two years before. 
Mr. Robert Chambers gives some account of 
this part of his life in the preface to his collect- 
ed works issued in 1847. He dwells on his 
intense devotion to books, and points out that 
his choice of an occupation was determined by 
this passion, “for I broke from home control 
at sixteen, preferring the poorest life among 
books to all ordinary courses of industry.” In 
a letter, which possesses almost a painful 





interest, addressed to Hugh Miller, in 1854, 
he gives some more details of his early strug- 
gles. Friends and kinsfolk, it would appear, 
all looked askance on the family when they 
sank into poverty; uncles and cousins, though 
in good positions, offered no assistance what- 
ever. This aroused a feeling of bitterness in 
the youth’s breast, which, had it not been soft- 
ened by speedy success, might have hardened 
into permanent cynicism. “ Till I proved that 
I could help myself,” he says, “no friend came 
to me. The consequent defying, self-relying 
spirit in which at sixteen I set out as a book- 
seller, with only my own small collection of 
books as a stock—not worth more than two 
pounds ($10), I believe—led to my being quick- 
ly independent of all aid; but it has not been 
all a gain, for I am now sensible that my spirit 
of self-reliance too often manifested itself in an 
unsocial, unamiable light, while my recollec- 
tions of “ honest poverty ” may have made me 
too eager to attain worldly prosperity.” 

[This is often the case with persons having 
small or moderate Acquisitiveness. The pain- 
ful memory of pinching poverty excites Cau- 
tiousness unduly, and inclines one to lend all 
his energies to the acquisition of a competency, 
and he is put down as a money-getter by the 
unthinking. Whereas had his circumstances 
been less pressing in carly youth, he would 
have manifested less desire to get riches.—Ep. } 

After some severe early struggles things be- 
gan to look brighter. William Chambers had 
added printing to his bookselling business, and 
when his brother, who possessed a strong lit- 
erary bias, a delicate sense, a keen eye for char- 
acter, and a strong sense of humor, undertook 
to edit a small periodical called the Kaleido- 
scope, William set up and printed the sheets, 
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besides composing some of the pieces which | 
he did not write, but transferred at once from 


his brain to the composing-stick. 

This magazine affords strong proof of its 
author’s subsequent powers, but it was discon- 
tinued at the end of 1821. Mr. Robert Cham- 


| pose his “ Traditions of Edinburgh, 


which this book was welcomed encouraged 
him, when only twenty years of age, to com- 
” many of 
the anecdotes in which he derived from Sir 
Walter Scott, with whom in his later years 
Robert Chambers enjoyed a lasting friendship. 
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PORTRAIT OF ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 


bers’ next literary venture was more successful. 
The Waverly Novels being then in the height 
of their fame, he wrote a volume entitled “ II- 
lustrations of the Author of Waverly,” consist- 
ing of descriptive sketches of the supposed 
originals of the novelist. The warmth with 


The first edition of the “Traditions,” it may 
be observed, was executed both at case and 
press by William Chambers’ own hands. 

This work made Robert’s reputation, and 
books now flowed in rapid successien trom his 
pen. Among these may be mentioned “ Walks 
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in Edinburgh,” “ Popular Rhymes of Scotland,” 
the “ Picture of Scotland” (composed after ex- 
tensive excursions on foot), the “ Histories of 
the Scottish Rebellions,” “Life of James I.,” 
“Scottish Ballads and Songs,” and a “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Distinguished Scots- 
men.” Besides writing these works, and at- 
tending to his regular business, Mr. Robert 
Chambers acted for some time as editor of the 
Edinburgh Advertiser. During this time his 
brother William was toiling on in his own 
way; he wrote the “ Book of Scotland,” and, 
in conjunction with his brother, the “ Gazetteer 
of Scotland,” a work involving immense labor. 

For some time the brothers had been plan- 
ning a grand literary coup, and on the 4th of 
February, 1832, appeared the first number of 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, six week before 
the Penny Magazine. Under a slightly altered 
title this periodical still flourishes hale and vig- 
orous, and it is scarcely possible to overrate 
the pleasure and instruction it has conveyed 
during these nearly forty years to hundreds of 
thousands of readers. 

In spite of his engrossing literary occupa- 
tions at home, Mr. Robert Chambers managed 
to see a good deal of the world beyond ‘the four 
seas. Being interested in geological subjects, 
and especially desirous to examine the action 
of glaciers, he visited Switzerland, Sweden, 
and Norway, Iceland, and tke Faroe Islands, 
besides journeying through Canada and the 
United States. He published excellent popular 
accounts of his traveling experiences. The 
later period of Mr. Robert Chambers’ literary 
career includes the following among other 
works: a “History of the British Empire,” 
“ History of Scotland,” “Cyclopedia of English 
Literature,” “ Domestic Annals of Scotland,” 
“ Ancient Sea-Margins,” a carefully-edited edi- 
tion of Burns’ works, and the “ Book of Days,” 
—a work of the nature of “ Hone’s Every Day 
Book,” but more searching and comprehensive. 
This book, which appeared in 1864, involved 
several years of constant and laborious research 
in the British Museum, and this perpetual task 
work, associated as it was with some domestic 
calamities, shattered the author’s nervous sys- 
tem, and put an end to his literary labors. It 
was time to retire, for he had worked inces- 
santly for upward of forty years, and had pro- 
duced nearly a hundred volumes abounding in 
original thought. On his return to Scotland 
he took up his residence at St. Andrews, a 
place which, besides its social attractions, 
afforded scope for the popular game of golf, 
of which, for the sake of exercise, he was 





an amateur. There Mr. Chambers died on 
the 17th of March, 1871. He was twice 
married, first to Miss Anne Kirkwood, of 
Edinburgh, a lady of most genial and sociable 
disposition.» Her musical accomplishments 
constantly supplied him, after his daily labors, 
with the recreation most acceptable to so in- 
tense a lover of melody and song. He fre- 
quently accompanied her on the flute, of which 
he was exceedingly fond. After thirty-four 
years of happy union, she died in 1863, having 
borne him eleven children, nine of whom still 
survive. He afterward married a widow lady 
named Frith, who died about a year ago. 

In social life Mr. Chambers was a universal 
favorite; hospitable in the best and highest 
sense of the word; full of kindliness, and a 
shrewd and amusing master of conversation. 
The sympathy between himself and his chil- 
dren, and the delight which he took in his 
grandchildren (thirty of whom survive) was a 
most charming feature in his domestic life. 

He possessed, as is evident in our portrait a 
marked physiognomy, a good intellect, with 
high moral sentiments. Language was large, 
and he was fluent. The perceptive faculties 
were large, and he was a good observer, and 
capable of describing accurately that which he 


learned. 
— s.0eo—__—_- 


WHAT IS WOMAN’S SPHERE? 


MID the extremes of the present day, 
who will step forth in the name of hu- 
manity and define woman’s true sphere ? 
Hitherto, she has been treated with so much 
intolerance that forbearance has appeared no 
longer a virtue ; and desperation has goaded 
her on to extremes. Should she fail to see the 
happy medium, alas! for the comforts of do- 
mestic life. They who say woman’s sphere is 
inferior to man’s, understand not her true posi- 
tion. True, it lies in a different direction. As 
throughout nature, it requires the blending of 
the positive and negative elements to produce 
a grand harmony, so with human nature. The 
age in which we live is fraught with germs of 
development. Ob, that some master mind 
could attune the whole to harmony! 

To place woman in man’s position, or vice 
versa, detracts from the native dignity of both, 
Could not the arts and sciences be freely ex- 
tended to her, thus rendering her a more suit- 
able companion for man without drawing her 
forth from the sacred shrine of home to the 
halls of debate or the government of nations ? 
Could man but understand that the develop- 
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ment of the world depends in a great degree 
upon woman, he would extend to her more | 
freely all the advantages in his power to bestow. 
Does not the mother impart to her offspring 
the leading characteristics of her own nature? 
Where does history point to a truly great man 
who was not the offspring of a noble mother? | 
Nature appears to receive her impress more 
from the mother than from the father. Admit | 
this, and you admit the voice of nature calling 
loudly for the extension of liberty and culture 
for her daughters, that the whole world may 
be benefited. We ask, not that woman may be | 
placed foremost in the ranks of fame; we only | 
ask that she may be placed foremost in the | 
ranks of love and refinement. Nature has al- | 
ready defined that as her true sphere by her 
delicate organization. As flowers woo the sun- 
light, so the heart of woman yearns for the | 
love and companionship of man. If she fails 
to obtain this boon, her bark has but a slender | 


sail to spread before life’s adverse gale. Man’s | 


robust nature is better fitted to cope with the 
stern realities of life; and what will nerve his 


soul to action in the perplexity of business like 
a vision of home, graced with woman’s love 
and tenderness? There he realizes his haver 
of rest, for pure love is heaven-born. Where 
can woman shire so brilliantly as in a home- 
circle, the loved companion of an intellectual 
man? The age is fast passing away when a 
fickle, frivolous, or painted, decorated doll will 
fill his soul. How can such women realize the 
intense happiness derived from self-sacrifice in 
a right course? Who does not realize that the 
responsibilities of a mother can only be faith- 
fully discharged by her love? Let woman 
arise in the grace and beauty of womanhood, 
and try to define her true sphere, and the 
hearts of men, who can appreciate her, will re- 
spond to her call for right. It must be a work 
of time, since all are not upon the same plane 
of development; the most perfect legislation 


| would fail to suit all conditions. The last cen- 


tury has produced great results. Will the next 
place woman in a position where chastity will 
be the crowning attribute of love? 

EMILY E. TEASDALE. 
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FARM LIFE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


BY V. DU RANT COVINGTON. 


HERE is no Southern State upon which 
a man may look back, as the place of his 
nativity and the home of his youth, with 
more pardonable pride and pleasure than 
to North Carolina; and this is calculated to 
foster and fix local attachments, not so much 
for its pleasant climate and picturesque 
scenery, but for the sterling home and neigh- 
borly qualities of its people. 

One may travel the world over, share the 
oatmeal porridge of the Scotch Highlander 
under the shadow of Ben Nevis, or the Schab- 
zieger cheese of the dwellers by. Lake Lu- 
cerne, or the oatmeal cake and pickled her- 
ring of the Scandinavian, yet he will find no 
kinder, truer hearts, no friendlier folk, than 
the plain, unpretending people of old “ Rip 
Van Winkle,” whose simplicity of manner, 
dress, and conversation remind us of Diedrich 
Knickerbocker’s “ New Amsterdam,” in the 
halcyon days of “ Orloff the Dreamer.” They 
are, without exception, hospitable, and one 
often gets a dainty meal of choice wheaten 
loaves, golden honey, savory chicken, and 
creamy milk where he would hardly look for 





it: 7. e, in an humble log-hut, with a worm 
fence straggling round it, a pole with a par- 
cel of martin-gourds surmounting it in front, 
flanked by a small corn-crib and hen-house. 

The slavery of the negroes in North Car- 
olina was of a very mild form. There was 
little buying and selling of that kind of 
property; they were not worked hard, and 
were, as a general thing, more intelligent 
than the negroes of South Carolina. The 
reason was that individuals owned fewer, 
and treated them more on an equal footing 
than was the case on the vast rice and Sea 
Island cotton plantations, where a thousand 
slaves sometimes belonged to one man. 

The first year after their emancipation, in 
North Carolina the negroes mostly continued 
with their former owners, who agreed to give 
them a share of the crop. No marked dis- 
turbance occurred among them, and their 
general deportment toward the whites was 
characterized by respectful docility. Not 
only so, they worked well, and the crops that 
year were uncommonly good. We believe, 
had it not been for the advent of carpet- 
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baggers, political “ oultures,” that class so 
graphically sketched by Mr. Greeley, the 
new regimé would have gotten into prime 
working order in a comparatively brief time ; 
but the good-natured and credulous negroes 
have been pliant tools in the hands of de- 
signing politicians, who have made it their 
business to stir up and keep alive prejudices 
between the former slaves and the land-own- 
ers. We believe in our hearts that their old 
masters still entertain in great part the kind- 
ly feeling which, in the days when that class 


-of laborers was as dependent as little chil- 


dren, assumed often a patriarchal character. 
It would be a long step toward securing 
prosperity to the South if there could be 
confidence where now mutual distrust makes 
labor unreliable and capitalists disheartened. 
The second year of freedom in North Caro- 
lina was rather disastrous. The negroes did 
not work so well, began to frequent political 
meetings, to spend their time in hunting, 
loafing round, and hanging about the villages. 
Crops that year were inferior, cotton fell in 
price, and bankruptcy became the erder of 
the day; it was then that many large plant- 
ers began contracting their operations, plant- 
ing a smaller area, and working fewer hands. 
Those who did so succeeded much better than 
those who hired many freedmen, advancing 
suppfies to them. The negro will always 
“take up” more than his share of the crop 
will pay for, if his employer will permit him ; 
but in North Carolina the small farmers are 
prudent, and run things on a home supply 
basis; and labor is cheaper than further 
south or west, a stout negro who can split 
two hundred rails a day hiring readily at six 
dollars per month, and a negro woman who 
can cook for a family of half a dozen persons 
readily commanding four dollars a month. 
The women of the Old North State, espe- 
cially the farmers’ wives and daughters, are 
a rather more independent class than their 
Southern sisters. The old-fashioned, homely 
arts of cooking, gardening, spinning, weaving, 
knitting, have never gone out of practice 
among them, and are carried to a consider- 
able degree of perfection. They are unpre- 
tentious, kind-hearted, home-loving ; the best 
of wives, daughters, and mothers in their 
tidy thrift, uniting Dutch cleanliness with 
Scotch industry and Swiss hospitality. Go 





to see them, and they give you the heartiest 
of welcomes, the cosiest of white oak chairs, 
the most tempting of well-cooked dinners, 
prepared under their own eyes, often by their 
own hands. If you are sick, they nurse you 
patiently, tenderly, untiringly; they have 
balms, cordials, and tonics of their own 
making that will restore you to health and 
strength. In the long winter nigfff$ you can 
hear the old-time spinning-wheel buzzing till 
ten o’clock, or see the needles clicking in 
tireless fingers. Before bed-time you are 
treated to mellow apples, walnuts, and hick- 
ory nuts, dry and sweet. In the glowing 
firelight you look round the room, and see 
long strings of red pepper, bunches of hyssop 
and tansy hanging on the walls. There is 
the pile of lightwood knots in the corner, 
and you sit up late, while stories are told 
of the former days, when the happy owner 
of a bale of cotton hauled it a hundred miles 
to market, or trundled his hogshead of tur- 
pentine that distance for a buyer; when 
twenty pounds of sugar and coffee were a 
year’s supply with only Sunday using. 

[Of course the writer does not believe that 
the lawless desperadoes now ravaging some 
parts of North Carolina, witness the Lowery 
and other notorious gangs, are a legitimate ex- 
pression of the real social status there.—Eb.] 

—_—_+0¢———_ ‘ 


TOOLS FOR OUR WOMEN. 


YEAR or two since the writer had a cir- 

cular stairway erected in her front hall 
by a professional stair-builder. The tool chest 
of that workman was to her a curiosity shop. 
What delicate gouges were there, what polished 
chisels, what fine-toothed saws, what fancy 
planes! Whenever that artisan had a nice 
piece of fiting to do, out of the recesses of that 
chest came just the tool for the occasion. 

Now, a housekeeper operates in cloth, and 
meat, and flour as materials, just as a carpenter 
works in walnut, and pine, and white wood 
She needs the most appropriate tools, and she 
cannot do good work without them. Why are 
not women as well supplied with implements 
for performing their various tasks as are work- 
ers in stone, and wood, and iron. 

Before the American Institute Fair came to 
a close we went from end to end of that great 
building, with note-book and pencil, setting 
down every invention that promises relief to 
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women. Many of these are simple conveni- 
ences. For instance, there is a clothes-line 
holder that will fasten a line of any size, filled 
with clothes of any weight, in wind of any 
force, without knotting, tying, or untying. 
There is a sliding-gauge button-hole cutter in- 
stantly set to cut any size required. There are 
castors for sewing-machines which allow the 
machine to stand firmly when in use, yet per- 
mit it to move about when desired with the 
greatest ease. There is the automatic bobbin- 
winder for shuttle-machines, which will wind 
the bobbin with the uniformity of spool-cotton 
while one is sewing. 

For invalids we noted two or three valuable 
conveniences. Foremcst among these is the 
earth-closet. There is a folding-bed and settee 
combined, always ready for use. There is a 
stuffed chair with iron frame that can be put in 
a great variety of positions, with foot-rests and 
arms. A chairand step-ladder combined makes 
a valuable. addition to our library and kitchen 
furniture. The mica lamp-chinney isa desider- 
atum longed for by housekeepers; it does not 





break by expansion or contraction from heat or 
cold, and is easily cleaned. ‘The combination 
brush and mop-holder, by unscrewing a little 
clamp, may be converted into broom, mop, 
brush, scrubber, and pope’s-head. 

There is a mode of fastening window-shades 
without springs, pulley-brackets, or racks. 
There is a baby-jumper mothers will find con- 
venient for young children, and combination 
toy-blocks invaluable for those of larger size. 
There is a lightning chopper that makes play 
of preparing mince-meat and sausages. There 
is a reversible griddle that cannot fail to pro- 
duce batter cakes perfect in shape and defy the 
most awkward Bridget to make them ragged 
in turning. There are washers and wringers 
that reduce the labor of cleansing clothes one- 
half or two-thirds, according to the skill of the 
operator in using them. 

Let husbands who love their wives remem- 
ber them with a gift of some one of these con- 
veniences, and, our word for it, very substantial 
blessings will be invosed for such practical 
uxoriousness. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue ; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 
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. PUNISHMENT AND PRISON REFORM. 


BY REV. A. MCELROY WYLIE. 





HIS subject is very properly demanding 
consideration among our active philan- 
thropists; and, indeed, all classes of society 
have a profounder interest in the course pur- 
sued in the treatment of criminals than, at 
first sight, would appear. 

Many moral and thinking minds have long 
been asking such questions as these: Why 
are so few criminals ever reformed — even 
among those who are, as yet, too young to 
have been hopelessly hardened? Why has 
the better sentiment of society been so long 
reaching this whole system of punishing the 
guilty? Why have not the principles of 
modern moral science been more generally 
applied to these tens of thousands of law- 
breakers? Why should society, in a free 
country like this, where pulpit, press, and 
platform are such powerful engines in the 
formation and direction of public opinion, 








be so fearfully taxed by the expense attend- 
ant upon bringing criminals to justice, by 
their retention and treatment in prison, and 
by their worse behavior still, when they are 
turned loose again upon our orderly popula- 
tion? And why should not reform reach 
this entire prison system as well as other de- 
partments of our civil and social fabric ? 

We have no space, in a brief article, to 
indicate anything more than what we believe 
is the general cause for this objectionable 
state of things in our prison system. In this 
country, we are suffering from an epidemic of 
politics, obtruding into spheres where party 
issues should have as little to do as in pure 
mathematical science.* 

Just here there has been a woeful perver- 
sion of the power of patronage. Our pris- 





* See letter from a convict in the April number. 
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ons, like our custom-houses and almost all 
departments, have been too largely “run” in 
the interests of unprincipled men who have 
made a trade of politics—of men who were 
alike destitute of the education, experience, 
the humanity—not to mention religion—nec- 
essary to make competent prison officers. 
And even in cases where there was some de- 
gree of wisdom gained by experience the fre- 
quent changes of administration rendered it 
impossible to carry out needed reforms. 

Prisons and prisoners have been used too 
much in the spirit of 2 slave-driving, heart- 
less speculation, and with similar results, in- 
evitably hardening the officials and indurat- 
ing the hearts of prisoners by a course of un- 
wise and unfeeling treatment. 

Society at large, too, has not been without 
blame. Criminals have been summed up and 
herded together under one general indiscrim- 
inating sentence of condemnation, without 
regard to age or condition or degrees of 
temptation, in a style which has been at utter 
variance with a proper Christian sympathy 
or sentiment. This strange and hard way 
of looking at culprits may be traceable, in 
part, to a want of a proper view in society 
of the nature and ends of punishment. Too 
much of the old heathen conception of pun- 
ishment still remains. Doubtless there is 
such a thing as punishment pure, but this 
belongs rather to the Divine government, and 
it may be made a question whether it is ever 
within the province of mere human govern- 
ment to inflict evi/ in the way of mere justice 
alone. 

Society, just here, needs to be educated 
into correcter Christian views. Homer may 
represent the inferior gods dreading the 
wrath of Jupiter, because his anger was in- 
discriminating and revengeful, leading him 
to inflict evil upon the innocent and guilty 
alike. But this exercise of a blind rage or 
indiscriminating force should have no place 
in our better civilization. 

On the part of parents, teachers, ministers, 
and writers, there should be clearer and juster 
conceptions, and a more careful inculcation 
of correcter views. We have been too much 
influenced to abhor the criminal instead of 
the crime; and we have been very slow in 
cultivating that mingled pity and sorrow for 
the offender, without whicli it is well-nigh 





impossible to do him any moral or spiritual 
good. This is very far from being Christ- 
like, and it therefore can not end in any suc- 
cessful reformations. We are very far from 
sympathizing with that spurious sensibility 
which frames all-embracing excuses for the 
criminal, and confounds the exercise of char- 
ity with that dullness of conscience which 
can not restrain passion from a fellow-feeling 
with the culprit. But we would insist upon 
holding a clear conception of the due prov- 
ince of punishment. 

In general, punishment should be inflicted 
for the purpose of maintaining law for the 
good of the governed, and to promote their 
improvement and welfare. Punishment, 
therefore, is not primarily inflicted in the 
interest of justice, which really becomes 
vindictive when its aim is only to impose 
loss and suffering upon the evil-doer himself. 

In human government, the next principal 
design of punishment should be the improve- 
ment and reformation of the offender. And 
in the order of actual experience these are 
reversed, and the good of society is best 
secured by carrying out the latter design. 

This truth is almost too obvious to need 
either proof or illustration. The divine ele- 
ment so permeates society that it is impos 
sible for even the best advanced to forward 
all their interests in a platoon drill, while 
they seek to leave the baser members far in 
the rear. In this respect, society is like an 
army which is affected by every coward, 
every invalid, and every criminal in its ranks. 

Classes who seek to ignore and leave be- 
hind the unfortunate, the destitute, and the 
sin-beset, are sure to be constantly thrown 
back upon their haunches with a most pain- 
ful check. Every unfortunate and bad man 
has a bit in his good neighbor’s mouth, 
whether that neighbor admits it or not. Let 
the good citizen, rejoicing in his better train- 
ing, his better inheritance, his better charac- 
ter, associations, and prospects, now attempt 
to go forward upon his ambitious line of 
development, covering away from all sight 
his demoralized neighbor, and he shall find, 
somehow or other, he is under obligation to 
pull Ais share of the rear-of-society; and 
if his love of ease and selfishness seek to un- 
hitch the traces, he will make the more 
painful discovery that he is under a divine 
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decree which now compels him to draw the 
load by the bit and the lines, which can not 
be thrown over either by trick or force. 

We trow that the citizens of New York 
have, of late, experienced some bitter illus- 
trations of this principle. They are finding 
out—perhaps they have both head and heart 
enough to heed the lesson—that to go forward 
they can not without a fair proportion of 
turning back to help those who are in the 
rear. 

This law of mutually inwrought interest 
applies very forcibly to the relation of the 
virtuous and criminal classes. Society is 
affected through-and-through by reason of 
the culpable manner in which we treat our 
criminals. The law-breaker, from first to 
last, finds society pressing upon him with the 
harsh edges of hate, instead of feeling the 
force of leading-cords of love. For the 
most part he is educated, under the treat- 


ment the State deals out to him, to believe ° 


that government holds, exclusively, to the 
old conception of punishment, which was, 
that the law-breaker must make atonement 
for a past offence. 

Now, is it not high time that criminals 
should be so treated that they shall see, and 
thoroughly be made to understand, that this 
conception of punishment is no longer held 
among Christian people; that, on the con- 
trary, agreeably to our greatest law expound- 
er (Blackstone), “The infliction of pain for 
the purpose of exacting a satisfaction for an 
offence committed is vengeance, and punish- 
ment inflicted for this purpose is vindictive :” 
that “the infliction of pain for a vindictive 
purpose is not consistent with justice and 
utility, or with the spirit of the Christian 
ethics; and that the proper end of punish- 
ment is not to avenge past, but to prevent 
future offences.” 

Let this be thoroughly trained into the 
conviction of the criminal, together with the 
other great object—that is, his own welfare 
and reformation—and one long step has been 
taken toward handing him back to society 
a blessing, and not a curse—a helper, and not 
a destroyer. 

Well, this is precisely the point; and the 
question to be answered is, “ How can crimi- 
nals be educated into these convictions ?” 
the reader may exclaim, This brings us face 





to face with the great subject of “prison re- 
form ” and how it shall be effected. 

That body of earnest, practical philanthro- 
pists who met in Cincinnati, October, 1870, 
laid down thirty-six postulates in respect to 
penitentiary and reformatory discipline, which 
every good citizen ought to study with a view 
to making an enlightened influence bear upon 
public opinion in regard to this important 
measure. After a thorough and very able dis- 
cussion by representatives from all parts of 
the land, and we believe, too, some from 
other countries, their convictions were em- 
bodied in these thirty-six articles, which seem 
to leave no point bearing upon this reform 
untouched. 

Modes of prevention, plans of treatment, 
fixings of responsibility, suggestions for the 
establishment of criminals as they return -.to 
society, and many other topics are most lu- 
cidly and ably presented. The fullest accord 
is given to the remedial power of religion: 
“Of all reformatory agencies, religion is first 
in importance, because most potent in its ac- 
tion upon the human heart and life.” 

The position is most admirably taken that 
the soul-forces must be re-established within 
the man and be made operative toward his 
restoration. “The prisoner’s self-respect 
should be cultivated to the utmost, and every 
effort made to give back to him his manhood. 
There is no greater mistake in the whole com- 
pass of penal discipline than its studied im- 
position of degradation as a part of punish- 
ment. Such imposition destroys every better 
impulse and aspiration. It crushes the weak, 
irritates the strong, and indisposes all te 
submission and reform, It is trampling 
where we ought to raise, and is, therefore, as 
unchristian in principle as unwise in policy.” 

Chief and almost exclusive emphasis is laid 
upon “moral forces with as little admixture 
of physical force as possible,” as the means 
by which to elevate and inspire the prisoner; 
and how even parents and teachers might 
well heed the following: “Brute force may 
make good prisoners; moral training alone 
will make good citizens. To the latter of 
these ends the living soul must be won; to 
the former, only the inert and obedient body.” 

We are not of that number who join the 
hound-cry against society as being responsi- 
ble for all the wrongs which individuals do 
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or suffer; but we must confess to a large mod- 
icum of truth as contained in the following : 
“While this Congress would not shield the 
convicted criminal from the just responsibil- 
ity of his misdeeds, it arraigns society itself 
as in no slight degree accountable for the 
invasion of its rights and the warfare upon 
its interest practiced by the criminal classes. 
Does society take all the steps which it easily 
might to change, or, at least, to improve the 
circumstances in our social state that lead to 
crime? or, when crime has been committed, 
to cure the proclivity to it generated by 
these circumstances? It can not be pretended. 
Let society, then, lay the case earnestly to its 
conscience and strive to mend in both par- 
ticulars. Offenses, we are told by a high 
authority, must come; but a special woe is 
denounced against those through whom they 
come. Let us take heed that that woe fall 
not on our own head.” 

The most decided ground is taken against 
the passage of “ peremptory sentences [which] 
ought to be replaced by those of intermedi- 
ate length. Sentences limited only by satis- 
factory proof of reformation should be sub- 
stituted for those measured by mere lapse of 
time.” ‘ 

Beyond a doubt, the introduction of this 
new feature into our criminal code would act 
as a most potent agency to induce prisoners 
to enter upon the establishment of better hab- 





its. These wise heads and true hearts most 
effectually dispose of the objection against 
compulsory education on the ground of its 
infringing upon individual liberty and right: 
“Tt is our conviction that one of the most 
effective agencies in the repression of crime 
would be the enactment of laws by which the 
education of all the children of the State 
should be made obligatory. Better to force 
education upon the people [the italics are ours] 
than to force them into prisons to suffer for 
crimes of which the neglect of education and 
consequent ignorance have been the occasion, if 
not the cause.” 

These, with the insisting upon the right 
selection of prison officials, whose offices shall 
be permanent during proper qualifications, 
are illustrative specimens of their wise pos- 
tulates, and we earnestly commend this whole 
subject to the careful and conscientious con- 
sideration of our readers. 

We might add a suggestion in favor of 
opening the prisons, not only to the services 
of faithful ministers, but to the efforts of lec- 
turers who could interest the prisoners in un- 
derstanding the physical, the social, the 
moral, the intellectual, and even the gastro- 


nomic laws of theif own development and 
restoration. And we would nominate our 
friends, the publishers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, as the leaders in this wholesome 
aggression upon the haunts of restrained 
criminals, 
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HOMES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. 


BY LAURA C. HOLLOWAY. 


THE HERMITAGE. 

HE twilights are long in the South. From 
sunset to dark there comes a delicious in- 
terval when shadows form the background of 
every tree and shrub, and when the deep si- 
lence of nature is broken only by the chirp 
of the cricket or the wail of the partridge. On 
the hill-tops the sunlight fades slowly, but in 
the valleys it is lost ere afternoon is out. Rich 
tints kiss the summit of the forest monarchs 
long after the lowlands are wrapt in shade, 
and the glory of the western sky illumines the 
heavens even while the night shades gather 

and deepen under the mountain cliffs. 
It was growing late, perhaps after eight 
o’clock, and yet light enough to trace clearly the 
sinuous course of the ancient highway over the 








brow of the hill; but the night was really not 
far off. It was stealing imperceptibly on, and 
only lingered that the last glow-worm might 
be aroused in time to greet the gloaming. Busy 
little fire-bugs had been out some time, and even 
the orioles and mocking-birds, perched in their 
evening shelter, trilled out their mournful good- 
night. Occasionally a watch-dog barked as if 
impatient of the stillness; but beyond this no 
sound broke the quiet of the evening hour. 
And the night-time is beautiful in the South. 
In summer the air is ladened with the odor of 
the scented woods and flowering orchards, and 
in winter the crispness of the morning air is only 
beginning to be felt as the night comes on. 
Just beyond the cotton-fields, which now are 
a waving mass of white bulbs and green leaves, 
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and across the old road is the grave of Andrew 
Jackson, and beside him, in death as in life, 
is Rachel, his wife. It is only a short walk, 
but were it miles away it would recompense 
us to see the young southern moon rise in the 
heavens and shed its light and beauty upon 


step, and speak in gentle tones. That is the 
monument we see gleaming in the distance, 
and this gate here opens upon the long avenue 
of cedars, at the extreme end of which stands 
the old house. 


The Hermitage is a shrine. In its deserted 
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the resting-place of one who, by his greatness, 
has rendered the Hermitage no less famous in 
American history than has that other great 
name made of Mount Vernon a national shrine. 

Is not all this hallowed ground? Even 
here, beyond its confines, we walk with quiet 


| 


halls, as in its grass-grown inclosure, the influ- 
ence of its master and mistress still remains, 
and recollections of that long-gone time, when 
they were both there, haunt us as we step softly 
over the broad walk, or put aside the tall grass 
to make our way to their tomb. It is a place 
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of holy memories. All about the house and 
grounds are mementoes of those two who, as 
man and woman, husband and wife, lived their 
grand, beautiful, united lives there, and then 
passed from the sight of men to the presence 
of God. 


prompts the thoughtful vi-itor to follow the 
windings of the river to that famous ford at 
the rear of the plantation, over which Aaron 
Burr once crossed to speak a word of truth, and 
say farewell before he went forth to tarnish the 
remaining luster of his already clouded name. 
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The old house stands silent now, but in its 
desolation it appeals with stirring force to the 
hearts of those who look upon it. The Her- 
mitage offers but few inducements to the idle 
tourist or modern curiosity-seeker, but gen- 
uine sentiment, born of respect and affection, 


And women ought to go there if for no other 
reason than for that which of itself is para- 
mount—he loved and honored the sex. They 
owe him a debt of gratitude, and in no other 
way can they so profitably repay it as in a visit 
to this home of the past. 
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Everything concerning Jackson was great; 
but nothing so entirely so as in the early days 
of border-ruffianism, when, against the sneers 
of men who knew no virtue themselves, and 
could recognize none in others, his voice was 
lifted in behalf of woman, and his arm was 
always raised in her defense. His devotion to 
her was so exalted as to be beyond the concep- 
tion of ordinary people, and he manifested this 
sentiment in the face of obloquy, sneers, and 
contumely. His memory is that of a noble, 
valorous man, whose delicacy and purity were 
so uncommon in his day as to render his char- 
acter a problem and a mystery. 

Tennessee and Kentucky were never more 
truly sister States in the institution of slavery 
than were they in the sport which distinguished 
them in the early day of their admission into 
the Union. Horse-racing was a passion with 
the people of this section, and for many years 
it was known as the turf region of America. 
The intensity of this racing spirit was sustained 
by the rivalry existing between the two States, 
and for months before a coming struggle bet- 
ting would be the order of the day throughout 
the South. It was the pastime of the rich, and 
in the restless sea of human beings whocrowded 
a course were seen the men who held the high- 
est official positions in the land—men who 
were the peers of Jackson in all save his ele- 
vation above the love of sordid gain. 

In Jackson’s day the South rang with the 
clatter of hoofs; and the elegant sport, as it 
was termed, was encouraged and sustained by 
the wealthy slaveholders with a zeal commen- 
surate with their condition of ease and want 
of occupation. 

There was little in this sectional amusement 
to interest a studious, ambitious man; and 
there was nothing in its results to increase the 
appreciation of the weaker sex, who were in 
that day, in a measure, what the men chose to 
make them. Wholly dependent, and by reason 
of that dependence utterly unable to protect 
themselves, they gloried in a feebleness of mind 
necessary to render bearable their confined 
sphere, and wrestled not with a destiny as 
hopeless as it was outwardly brilliant. The 
ideal woman of the South fifty years ago was a 
queen ; its real women were little more subserv- 
ient than were the slaves who tilled the soil; 
and being sd they were the playthings and 
toys of the conquerors, and expected only 
toleration for themselves, while they granted 
license to their husbands and brothers. The 
result was that outwardly they received the 
most chivalric devotion, while, so far as their 





real interests were concerned, they were as 
much ignored and injured as any of their 
kind. 

In such an age and at such a time Jackson 
came upon the scene; mingled with the best 
representatives of the Southern people, and set 
an example to them which they no doubt 
looked upon with some degree of admiration 
and might have imitated with advantage. 
But the penalty he paid for surpassing his co- 
temporaries was to be laughed at by them; 
and the justice he has received from his biog- 
raphers has not half vindicated his character 
from the aspersions cast upon it. None of 
them have rightly estimated his viriue or his 
morality; nor have they recognized the truth 
that the sharp angularities of his character 
were more the result of antagonistic surround- 
ings and extreme sensitiveness than of any in- 
herent disposition to do or to say wrong. 

Those who would do him most justice can 
not quite rid themselves of the idea that he re- 
ally was a man addicted to profanity and rough 
expressions, and that his infrequent use of 
oaths was due more to his power of restraint 
than to a genuine dislike of everything that 
savored of coarseness. The love of his mother 
was the guiding star of his life, and, until he 
knew his wife, was the one affection that direct- 
ed and controled his every public and private 
act. He had loved her living, and all his life 
hallowed her memory. And this rare apprecia- 
tion of her must account for his absolute faith 
in the purity of women. Reared in obscurity— 
toiling early and late in a new country where 
the refinements and amenities of life were not 
known—possessed of no culture beyond that 


‘imbued in his own nature—he was yet distin- 


guished from every other person with whom he 
was thrown; and he maintained through all his 
life the most unvarying and self-acting trust in 
the virtue of a ¢x to which belonged his saint- 
ed mother and the faithful partner of his later 
life. And standing here, in the very presence 
of the tomb, how fast the memories crowd the 
mind as it dwells upon the familiar Hermitage, 
as the heart takes in its silent desolateness and 
the soul its look of gloom. The house itself is 
in a level place, even lower than the old road 
in front of it, or the avenue leading to it; but 
the spot was selected by her, and it was built 
just as she directed. Its walls were once 
bright with scenes from Telemachus, and its 
parlors are yet decorated with faded dancing 
nymphs, half-defined groups of statues, and 
fairy fountains. Its altar places are still 
adorned with pictures and busts of distin- 
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guished men, though time and change have 
made sad ravages there. 

The grand old house itself, the gift of love 
from the old hero to h‘s wife, was once the 
most elegant mansion in the State. Tennes- 
see boasts of no more beautiful scenery than is 
to be seen in the vicinity of its capital, and this 
famous place is situated south-east and at a dis- 
tance of only twelve miles. Approaching it from 
the city the road leads past public buildings 
and handsome private grounds, and by Mount 
Olivet, the beautiful cemetery where sleep so 
many of Tennessee’s best and bravest citizens. 
Sweet eglantine and wild cypress vines climb 
the old forest trees, and violets, fragrant and 
intensely blue, cover the knolls and adorn the 
banks of the numerous brooklets. Tall cedars 
rear their heads pinnacle-like, and wild ivy and 
love-vines tangle and interlace themselves in 
the boughs of the walnut and the oak. In the 
vicinity of the river the cotton grows tallest 
and the corn produces its richest tassels, and 
on either side of the highway are the white 
heads of the one and the green fruit of the 
other—sights pleasing to the eye cultivated to 
rightly appreciate nature and so to love it, as 
to be equally able to discern its trifles as to 
recognize its most glorious handiwork. 

Across the yard and near the extreme south- 
ern end of it, glitters the large dome of the 
tomb. Shadows long and graceful fall upon 
the grass beyond, and rest lovingly upon the 
branches of the neighboring trees. The still- 
ness is profound. Emotions dead for years 
rise in the heart and excite the brain; they 
will not be stilled; a part of the time and scene, 
and consecrated to the memory of the past, 
they call aloud for recognition even here in the 
very presence of the dead. 

Over this graveled path Jackson has walked 
just as we are walking to-night; from this 
lofty-columned piazza and under the shadow 
of his own loved home, he too has enjoyed the 
perfect peace and harmony wrought out by the 
spell of night and silence. And years and 
years after he has been numbered with the 
dead, and neglect, and age, and the sad ravages 
of civil war have done their work of destruc- 
tion, is come the chronicler to gather facts and 
paint for others the scene as itis. But so sub- 
tile is the power of the famous dead, and so 
impossible to overcome is the influence exerted 
upon the enthusiastic venerator of his great- 
ness, that the scene must paint itself; the pic- 
ture prove its own narrator. 

The Hermitage as a place needs no descrip- 
tion; its identity is written in the hearts of 





men and women everywhere who revere the 
name of Jackson. And its history, as a home, 
is told in these few words—it was the altar of 
his love, the pride of his heart. 

The old log cabin, which for so many years 
served as home for the happy pair, was at best 
but a rude affair, little suited to modern ideas 
of comfort, and entirely destitute of any claim 
to even the barest elements of it ordinarily 
found in a dwelling-place. But they took 
infinite delight in it, adorned it with the best 
they could afford at that time, and found un- 
der its roof the hallowed heart-peace the one 
had so needed and the other so longed to give. 
These two people, by the very power of that 
affection which united them, drew about them 
the purest men and women of their day, and 
wielded through it a degree of influence hardly 
ever equaled by any individuals in the private 
walks of life; and one of them lived most es- 
sentially in the retirement of the domestic cir- 
cle, and knew no ambition beyond it. To her, 
home was the world, and the world was her 
husband. It is the pride and glory of the 
South that she has furnished so many brilliant 
and famous names to the history of the Re- 
public of which she forms so essential a part. 
This is especially true of Tennessee, for she 
stands next to Virginia in her contributions to 
the governing power of the nation; and those 
who write under the stimulus of a full measure 
of pride for the honor and glory of the State 
and section which gave him fame in life and 
should give him reverence now, delight in the 
pleasant task of saying pleasant things of the 
great old man, and refrain not from denying, 
with that fervency born of feeling, and that 
confidence which comes of a correct knowl- 
edge of facts, the mass of imputations cast 
upon him while living and repeated now, 
when there are so few left to contradict them. 
There are. some anecdotes told of Jackson 
which, by reason of their untruthfulness, have 
passed into history, and some sayings so little 
characteristic of the individual that they can 
be likened only unto inspired blasphemy. 

Judge Hayward, of Ohio, who was the private 
secretary of President Jackson during his whole 
term of office, refutes the statement, very gen- 
erally accepted, that he was in the habit of 
swearing, and before-his death asserted that 
Jackson never used an oath while in the White 
House, and very rarely lost his temper. 

“ By the Eternal!” an expletive with which 
he has long been credited as having used in 
connection with the South Carolina Nullifica- 
tion Proclamation, was also authoritetively de- 
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nied many years ago, and that nothing could 
have been further from the truth, is explicitly 
stated by this veteran, who knew him inti- 
mately and served him well.* 

Major Lewis, of Tennessee, the life-long 
friend and neighbor of Jackson, should have 
written the real history of his associate, and 
thereby set at rest forever the patchwork stories 
which have done so much to prejudice the 
uninformed against him. 

He was accused of every crime against law 
and deceney, and believed by thousands of 
his countrymen to be the most infamous of 
men. They never changed their minds, and 
died in a belief early instilled. Yet even worse 
than their fate was his portion. To the end 
of his life he was assailed and reviled, and 





passed into his grave the least understood 
of great men. Time will avenge him. The 
inexpiable wrong for which with him there was 
no forgiveness has been righted already, and 
the world now gladly acknowledges the un- 
sullied, stainless reputation of his wife who 
was slandered, but never dishonored, and who 
was maligned, but never proven recreant to 
a single vow. 

Eight years of fame and reward, of strife 
and warfare, were his portion as President, and 
eight years of rest and repose came to him af- 


ter its close. Then the end was, and the shad- 
ows gathered about the homestead of Jackson, 
and the music about the hearth-stone ceased. 
The two who had immortalized it were dead, 
and the Hermitage was left as we see it now—a 
mere sepulcher of memory, a thing of the past. 
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IRRIGATION IN COLORADO. 


HEN individuals or families, on account 
\ of health inducements or climate, have 
decided to go to Colorado from any of the in- 
terior, Eastern, or Southern States, with a view 
to living in a community densely populated, 
and depending upon farming, horticulture, ur 
fruit-growing tor a livelihood, they are gener- 
ally appaled at the necessity of irrigation. It 
meets them as they enter the borders of the 
premised land—it haunts them in their dreams 
—iund follows their footsteps like a shadow 
wherever they go. It is at first unavoidable 
that a system but little understood should 
cause hesitation, anxiety, and even discourage- 
ment. And the effects of irrigation, when first 
seen or experienced on new land, have much 
to discourage the new-comer, however san- 
guine he may be of success. Then, again, many 
erroneous impressions of Colorado are pro- 
duced by the American habit of exaggeration 
—the extravagant use of language such as 
marks peculiarly the style of mental literature. 
For instance, Colorado is called a “ rainless 
country.” This is not true, while it 7s true 
that it has very few cloudy days, and an ex- 
ceedingly dry atmosphere which rapidly ab- 
sorbs the fourteen inches of annual water-fall, 
which is the average of this Territory. Com- 
pared with the interior States that average but 





* The original draft of the Nullification Proclamation, 
in the handwriting of Judge Hayward, by whom it was 
written, and containing the erasures and interlineations 
made by the President, is still in the possession of the 
family, and is in itself an eloquent refutation of the false 
charges so persistently made by the enemies of the old 
hero. 





twenty-two inches of water-fall, and with parts 
of England having but twenty inches, this is 
not a “ rainless country.” 

The rain-fall of Colorado occurs principally 
in the spring months, giving thereby sufficient 
moisture to the ground to insure the sprouting 
and early growth of seeds without irrigation. 
Rain falls again in July and later, as snow 
during the fall and winter season. Twodrouth 
periods are almost certain during the year: 
one embracing the month of June and perhaps 
part or all of the month of May; the other in 
the months of September, October, and No- 
vember (at least after the equinoctial storm.) 
In this last season of drouth no irrigation is 
required ; the earlier season only making it a 
necessity. The disadvantages to the farmer 
consist in the expense of building canals and 
the labor of applying the water. The cost of 
the former, when built by a colonial or other 
organized enterprise, will average not far from 
one hundred dollars for each forty acres; per- 
haps much more when undertaken for one 
piece of land alone. As to the labor and ex- 
pense of applying the water, much depends 
upon the character of the ground; one man 
may, on old ground, well prepared and satur- 
ated by the irrigation of previous years, water 
during the dry season as high as five or six 
acres daily; while on newly-turned sod an 
acre may tax his best energies during the 
hours of daylight. The amount of irrigation 
required, or rather the number of watcrings, 
depends upon the season and the altitude. At 
Denver, for instance, at an elevation of 5,300 
feet, and at Greeley at 4,700, more waterings 
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are required than at Colorado Springs at 6,900 
feet; while on the Colorado Divide, between 
Denver and the Springs, at an elevation of 
7,000 feet, crops are raised by rain-fall alone. 
Higher than 7,000 feet the rain-fall increases, 
but the wheat crop becomes so late as to be 
jeopardized by early frost; and at 8,000 feet, 
where irrigation is totally unnecessary, frosts 
which injure wheat are so certain as to make 
wheat-raising unprofitable. But on this ele- 
vation the grasses are luxuriant and abundant, 
while potatoes, peas, cabbage, beets, and most 
garden vegetables flourish, producing abun- 
dant crops with but little care. 

As an offset to the expense and labor of irri- 
gation, we have the power of producing at 
least twice the product per acre,and more for 
the labor expended, than can be produced in 
any country where the rains are excessive and 
consequently injurious. As proof of the 
former statement we would refer to the ag- 
ricultural reports of the Territory, of crops 
averaging eighty-four and even ninety-seven 
bushels of wheat per acre. As proof of the 
latter, we would cite the individual case of 
Mr. B. H. Eaton, Commissioner of Weed 
County, who, in the summer of 1870, raised 
on eighty-four acres of land, with the labor of 
one man and the expenditure of $285 only, in 
harvesting, threshing, etc., 3,000 bushels of 
small grain, 600 bushels of potatoes, and 200 
bushels of onions. 
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Nor is this all. A farmer in Central Illinois 
may secure a fair crop and find it almost im- 
possible to market it on account of muddy 
roads, being satisfied for months in the year 
if he can drag enough to the mill for food 
on a buckboard; while his Colorado brother 
draws his ton and a half at a load over the 
best road in the world, and to a high-priced 
market. 

The location of the town of Colorado 
Springs and the lands of the Fountain Colony 
of Colorado are happily situated both as _re- 
gards water and market for produce raised. 
The two irrigating canals now building, and 
which will be completed by the 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1872, are: one from the the Fountain, sup- 
plied by Pike’s Peak and the surrounding Snow 
Mountains, and the other from the Monument, 
heading in the mountains and the Colorado 
Divide, the former a never-failing stream, and 
the waters of the latter being held in large 
reservoirs which will yield an abundant and 
sure supply during the dry weeks of the 
growing season. By the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railway we reach the Denver market 
and the Pineries on the north; by a fair 
road the mines and the South Park country 
on the west, together with a cattle-growing 
region of a hundred miles or more on the 
east to supply an ever-increasing demand for 
the products of the garden, the field, and the 
farm. R. A. CAMERON. 
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The truths of Physiology should be inculcated and enforced early and earnestly, and with the emphasis of high religious duty,— Youmans, 
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BY R. T. TRALL, M.D. 


URING the past winter the small-pox has 
prevailed epidemically in many Ameri- 
can and some European cities. It has been 
more than ordinarily fatal, notwithstanding 
the numerous specific remedies that have been 
published in the newspapers, the various plans 
for “combating the disease” that have been 
recommended in the medical journals, and the 
extraordinary efforts which have been made to 
vaccinate the people by fair persuasion and 
foul compulsion. 
In reviewing the literature, medical and non- 
professional, that has appeared within a few 
months, comparing the vaunted remedies with 


the acknowledged mortality, and contrasting 
the preventive measures with the increased 
| prevalence, one is forcibly reminded of that 
celebrated saying, that “ There are innumera- 
| ble remedies for all very mild and all very 
| severe diseases.” There is a logical basis for 
| this proverb, and it applies to many diseases 
| besides small-pox. Mild diseases are in some 
| way recovered from under all kinds of treat- 
| ment. Severe diseases are for some cause fatal 
| under the same kinds of treatment. Some of 
| the latest authorities in medicine say, that in 
| the malignant form of small-pox no treatment 
| is availing, while in the mild form no treatment 
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is necessary. These remarks apply, of course, 
to drug-treatment ; and I am strongly inclined 
to the opinion that they could be applied, with 
equal pertinency, to many other diseases—pos- 
sibly to the whole nosology. 

The pathology and therapeutics of small-pox, 
whether we quote from the standard medical 
authors, the current medical journals, or the 
newspaper and magazine writers of the day, 
are as inextricably muddled as are the theories 
of “Psychic Force,” the “ Descent of Man,” 
“ Protoplasm,” or “ The Hollow Globe.” Noth- 
ing is known of its nature except that it is con- 
tagious; nothing is explained in relation to its 
cause save that it is contagion. Its origin is 
a mystery except that one person takes it from 
another, leaving the first case to be solved when 
the “ pre-Adamite man” is discovered ; noth- 
ing is proposed as a preventive except vaccina- 
tion, and nothing recommended in the way of 
medication except drug-poisoning. Wherever 
the malady prevails we hear nothing from 
boards of health except Jenner and vaccination. 
Offices are opened and physicians are appointed 
to insert the prophylactic virus into the blood 
of the people nolens volens. But the instincts, or 
prejudices, or reason, as the case may be, of a 
large proportion of the people revolt against 
this plan of keeping out a possible virus by in- 
troducing a positive one; and in some places 
(in London, for example) societies have been 
organized to resist compulsory vaccination, on 
the ground that the remedy is worse than the 
disease. Alas, for the uncertainty of name and 
fame! Dr. Jenner is lauded by millions as one 
of the greatest philanthropists who ever lived. 
He is cursed by other millions as one of the 
chief destroyers of the human race. 

THE NATURE OF SMALL-POX. 

The only theory of small-pox propounded 
in medical books is to the effect that the mat- 
ter of contagion, which is sué generis, works 
somewhat analogous to a ferment through 
the whole mass of blood, destroying or trans- 
forming some constituent of the vital fluid. 
Liebig, in his “ Agricultural Chemistry,” adopts 
this notion, and expresses it in the following 
language: “ We know that the contact of the 
virus of small-pox causes such a change in the 
blood as gives rise to the reproduction of the 
poison from the constituents of that fluid. 
This transformation is not arrested until all 
the particles of the blood which are suscepti- 
ble of the decomposition have undergone the 
metan orphosis.” 

Al’ ough this doctrine has never been con- 
trov rted, nor even questioned so fur as I know, 





it is to my mind a self-evident absurdity. To 
transform any one constituent of the blood is 
to destroy the blood. Blood is composed of 
several ingredients in definite proportions and 
organic relations. Take one away, or meta- 
morpbose it, and there would be no blood left. 
It would be disorganized, destroyed. Yet the 
great chemist tells us that the small-pox virus 
transforms the constituents of the blood into 
virus, and the patient survives! And not only 
lives through the process, but has his very same 
blood left! 

This chemico-pathological nonsense will not 
bear one moment’s scientific examination. 
Medical men and chemists might as well talk 
of abstracting, transforming, metamorphosing, 
or destroying the proximate elements of the 
solid structures, and have the structures still 
intact, or one of the constituents of a salt, acid, 
or alkali, and have the whole substance left, as 
to tell us that blood can be transformed, and 
still remain as blood. Let them try the experi- 
ment with any substance they can think of, or- 
ganic or inorganic, and they will prove the fal- 
lacy of their assumption if they do not see it. 

Let them abstract, transform, or change in 
any manner the nitrogen of albumen, the oxy- 
gen of fibrin, the carbon of casein, the hydro- 
gen of starch, and see what they have left. 
They will not have the first particle of 
either one of the above substances. They 
may test the principle on an apple, a po- 
tato, a grain of wheat, a nerve, a muscle, or 
a bone. Abstract or change the casein in the 
apple, the starch in the potato, the gluten in 
the wheat, the albumen in the nerve, the fibrin 
in the muscle, and the lime in the bone, and 
every one of them will be irretrievably disor- 
ganized and destroyed. So, too, of inorganic 
materials. Take away or change the oxygen 
in water, the nitrogen in air, the carbon in il- 
luminating gas, the hydrogen in coal, the sul- 
phur in glauber salts, the chlorine in table 
salt, the potassium in nitre, etc., and each of 
these things will cease to exist. The idea of 
transforming a constituent element of a sub- 
stance, and having the substance, is as prepos- 
terous as the notion of eating one’s dinner and 
having it! 

It seems to me a strange scientific hallucina- 
tion that should single out the blood from all 
other things under the sun, as the only one 
capable of undergoing a metamorphosis with- 
out being metamorphosed at all. ‘ 

The mistake is a part of the confusion that 
prevails in all our systems, simply because the 
authors of our text-books do not distinguish 
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between chemical changes, physiological pro- 
cesses, and morbid actions. Everywhere they 
are confounded, as causes of disease are every- 
where confounded with the disease itself. In 
relation to small-pox, the doctors have mis- 
taken effete matters and impurities existing in 
the blood for constituents of the blood—an im- 
portant distinction with a very great difference. 
The transformation occurs with this extrane- 
ous matter zn the blood, and not with the con- 
stituents of the blood. Small-pox is, therefore, 
a remedial or purifying process; and no one 
whose blood is absolutely pure can by any 
possibility have the disease, nor any other 
contagious malady. 
CAUSES OF SMALL-POX. 

All organic poisons are nitrogenous. Whether 
contagious, infectious, venoms, or viruses, they 
all exist in the form of globules or corpuscles. 
When received into the blood-vessels they are 
carried along the course of the circulation with 
whatever else may exist in the mass of blood. 
The disturbance they occasion in being trans- 
ported through the channels of circulation to 
the outlets of the body depends on their size 
and quantity in part, and in part on the kind 
and amount of effete matters and impurities in 
the blood. In contact with the living corpus- 
cles of the blood they occasion vital resistance, 
precisely as alcohol does in a ving stomach. 

Now, mark! The small-pox virus does not 
act on the blood, nor on any one of its constitu- 
ents. It does not act atall. It is the living 
system which acts. Alcohol does not act on 
the stomach nor brain. They act on it. Let 
the physician inoculate a corpse, and see if it 
will “take.” Let him administer a dose of 
brandy to a dead person, and see if it will make 
him drunk. The fundamental error of all our 
pathologists consists in placing the action on 
the wrong side. 

The presence of the small-pox virus in the 
blood occasions vital resistance on the part of 
the living blood corpuscles, just as an emetic in 
the stomach occasions vital resistance on the 
part of that organ, and as snuff in the nose ex- 
cites resistance there. The stomach endeavors 
to expel the medicine by vomiting, and the 
nostrils try to eject the narcotic dust by sneez- 
ing. Neither the emetic drug nor the tobacco 
poison does anything. Both are done unto. It 
is precisely so with the small-pox poison. It 
would remain as quietly and actionless in the 
blood-vessels as the tartar emetic would in the 
apothecaries’ gallipot, if the living system 
would let it; but it won’t. Self-preservation 
being .a first vital law, the living fluids and 





solids all co-operate in a remedial effort to expel 
the virus; and they will succeed, or die in the 
attempt. 

The circulating system endeavors to get the 
small-pox virus out of the system through the 
mucous membrane and skin. And the vio- 
lence of the fever and the degree of eruption 
will correspond exactly with the difficulty in 
expelling it; and the difficulty is measured 
precisely by the quantity of virus and amount 
of impurity in the blood—modified, of course, 
by the favorable or unfavorable circumstances 
in which the patient is placed at the time. If 
the blood be nearly pure the small-pox corpus- 
cles can mingle with the blood corpuscles, be 
carried along with them, and finally expelled 
from the system with comparatively little dis- 
turbance ; that is to say, with slight fever and 
little pustulation. The patient will suffer little, 
and there will be no trace of scarring or pit- 
ting. But if the patient’s blood be foul, fouler, 
or foulest, the difficulty will be great, greater, 
or greatest. Tothis rule there is no exception, 
and this fact alone gives the rationale of the 
cause and nature of small-pox, as well as sug- 
gests the proper treatment. i 

If the blood be very bilious or viscid—if it be 
gross with the elements of bile, or putrescent 
with rotting or decomposing effete matters of 
any kind, the virus will have so much the 
more material to transform or metamorphose, 
and the fever and eruption will be correspond- 
ingly severe and dangerous; and if, in addition 
to retained effete matters (resulting mainly from 
torpid liver and constipated bowels), the blood 
be loaded with saline, alkaline, or earthy im- 
purities, the remedial struggle will be still more 
difficult, and the consequences still more dan- 
gerous. In this case there is more or less 
“wear and tear” (though not transformation) 
in the corpuscles and other constituerts of the 
blood. Indeed, there is wear and tear and 
waste and destruction throughout the whole 
domain of organic life, as there always is in all 
violent struggles with an enemy. In extreme 
cases the blood may be so disorganized, as it 
is in some cases of putrid typhus fevers, as to 
render death inevitable. 

Herein is the rationale of the two forms of 
small-pox, the mild and the malignant. There 
are many degrees of either form, depending 
entirely on the different conditions of the 
blood, all pointing to quantity of virus and de- 
gree of grossness for an explanation; and this 
view of the case is confirmed by all the facts, 
history, and phenomena of the disease in all 
ages and countries. 
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A person whose blood is nearly pure must 
be exposed to and receive a large amount of 
contagious matter before he will manifest any 
febrile paroxysm. Small quantities will pass 
through his lungs, blood-vessels, and excreting 
organs without any appreciable disturbance ; 
and when the virus has so accumulated, be- 
cause of prolonged exposure, as to necessitate 
the febrile paroxysm, unless the patient’s habits 
are extremely unhygienic, he will have the erup- 
tion in the distinct or mild form. The fever will 
be of the diathesis termed high, inflammatory, 
or entonic, while the eruptive inflammation of 
the skin will be of the kind termed phlegmon- 
ous—analogous to ordinary boils or abscesses. 

With a very gross person a very little virus 
may occasion a severe fever and a destructive 
pustulation. But if the blood be very gross 
and the quantity of virus great, the patient will 
have the very worst form—the “ black small- 
pox.” The fever will be low, typhoid, or 
atonic, and the eruption dark and confluent ; 
the pustules will run together, and the inflam- 
mation of the skin be of the erysipelatous char- 
acter, corroding the structure, and, if the pa- 
tient survives, leaving deep pits and indelible 
scars on the face. 

All contagious diseases are caused by ac- 
cumulated animal excrementitious matters. 
Whether they take the form that will occa- 
sion small-pox, measles, scarlatina, erysipelas, 
miliary fever, plague, whooping-cough, mumps, 
or chicken-pox, depends on the local influences 
which modify their retrograde transformations. 
If our otherwise enlightened people would 
adopt the Mosaic code as relates to personal 
cleanliness in the mere matter of the excre- 
tions, all contagious diseases would imme- 
diately disappear. If the mere matters of 
sewage and ventilation were properly at- 
tended to in cities, there would be no small- 
pox to trouble the boards of health to enforce 
vaccination. And if country people would 
manage their cess-pools, privies, barn-yards, 
stables, henneries, and hoggeries according to 
the principles explained in the Levitical Code 
(see Bible), none of the loathsome contagious 
maladies now so prevalent would afflict them. 
Who does not know that camps, hospitals, and 
tenement-houses are perpetual sources of pesti- 
lence? The reason is, accumulated excrement, 
and nothing else. 

PREVENTION OF SMALL-POX. 

Cleanliness is all-sufficient. But, unfortu- 
nately, cleanliness seems to be among the 
“Jost arts.” The people do not seem to un- 
derstand it, plainly as it is taught in the Good 





Book ; and boards of health, since vaccination 
came in fashion, seem entirely to have forgot- 
ten Moses and the prophets. 

Perfect cleanliness is a sure preventive of all 
contagious diseases. But how is one, who is 
ever so well-disposed and sufficiently intelli- 
gent, to keep himself clean-proof against con- 
tagion, when others are continually befouling 
the very atmosphere he is obliged to breathe ? 
He can do it only imperfectly, but perhaps 
what he can do may save his life. In all large 
cities there are obstructed sewers, unwash- 
ed gutters, underground apartments, narrow 
streets, and sunless alleys, from whence ema- 
nate constant stréams of contagion. All must 
inhale the air, and all must be infected more 
or less. Whether they will have contagious 
diseases, and, if so, how severe they will be, 
depends on the circumstances already ex- 
plained. Of course, all personal habits which 
conduce to pure blood and good health are 
preventive, while riotous living, dissipation, 
and impurities in food or drink are conducive 
to all contagious diseases. 

It is not always easy to find a breath of pure 
air in the country unless one keeps at a pru- 
dent distance from all human habitations. 
Many a wealthy farmer has an elegant man- 
sion-house, a fine garden, beautiful grounds, 
and pleasant surroundings—all the essentials 
of an earthly “ Paradise Regained ”—yet within 
smelling distance are sources of pestilence 
enough to give the whole family small-pox, 
measles, typhus, or diptheria, should the pre- 
vailing breeze be continuously for several days 
toward the parlorsand sleeping rooms. Some 
farmers keep their domestic animals on heaps 
of excrement, and wonder why their horses 
have the glanders, their cattle the rinderpest, 
their sheep the staggers, their hogs the cholera, 
and their fowls the gapes. All are caused by 
the corpuscles of retrograde metamorphosis, 
and the fungi and insects which such materials 
engender. In thousands of New York tene- 
ment-houses, and in the pestilent rookeries of 
“ East End” in London, the miserable wretches 
of human beings live in a manner practically 
analogous to the lives of many of our domestic 
animals in the country. Their wealthy neigh- 
bors a few squares distant may congratulate 
themselves upon their immunity. But the 
wind is no respecter of person. The subtile 
poison which eludes microscopical investiga- 
tion and chemical analysis finds them, and 
they marvel at that mysterious Providence 
that permitted such a disease to “ attack” 
them in such a place! 
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VACCINATION. 

If a drug poison be a remedy for a morbid 
action; if the true healing art consist in “ cur- 
ing one disease by producing another,” and if 
it be proper to poison a person because he is 
sick, it follows logically that the vaccine virus 
may be employed either as a preventive of or 
a remedy for small-pox. These questions, how- 
ever, are not in order here, but will probably 
be discussed in full in the New Health Monthly, 
soon to make its advent. But as the question 
of vaccination is among the most vexed, and 
most complicated, and most misunderstood 
problems of medical science, I will try to re- 
lieve the subject of its principal obscurities. 

I do not believe that vaccination is justly 
chargeable with all the scrofula, and consump- 
tion, bad humors, and vital deterioration that 
some authors have alleged against it. There 
are many and abundant causes of these ail- 
ments extant were no small-pox or vaccinia in 
existence. Nevertheless the principle of vac- 
cination is wrong. It is not right, as a rule, in 
either the vital or the moral domain, to try 
to cast out devils through the instrumentality 
of devils. Normal agencies are the remedies 
for morbid conditions, as much as righteous- 
ness is the remedy for sin. Evil is to be 
overcome with good, and diseases are to be 
remedied by removing their causes, not by 
combating their symptoms. It seems to me as 
irrational to try to cure or prevent diseases by 
administering the causes of diseases, as it 
would be to try to reform a person of the 
habit of telling lies on a particular subject by 
teaching him to tell lies generally on all sub- 
jects. He might be “cured” of the special 
vice, but would he not be all the worse for the 
curing ? 

If a person is sick because of poisons or im- 
purities in his system, why should another lot 
of poisons and impurities be put into his sys- 
tem? Common sense teaches that the better 
way is to supply the conditions which will 
enable the body to purify itself. Ido not for- 
get that medical authors teach that poisons 
antidote the disease, or its causes, or supply 
some deficient element, or neutralize morbific 
matters in the system; nor do I forget that 
there is neither truth nor common sense in 
such teachings. 

I admit that vaccination may sometimes be 
the least of two evils. If persons are constant- 
ly exposed to the virus of small-pox, and will 
not or can not pay any attention to health con- 
ditions or hygienic rules, it may be better for 
them to be vaccinated, not that vaccinia is per 





se any better than variola, but because nearly all 
persons, when vaccinated, do for a few days, in 
anticipation of the disease, attend more care- 
fully to those well known circumstances which 
aggravate or mitigate all acute diseases. Per- 
sons are usually vaccinated in the best condi- 
tions, when both body and mind are quiet and 
rested ; but they generally get the small-pox 
virus in their worst conditions, which condi- 
tions are commonly maintained up to the mo- 
ment of the “attack” of the disease. The 
rule, therefore, for preferring or declining vac- 
cination is a very plain one, depending entirely 
on what the patient’s habits will be. 

Authors disagree as to the fact whether 
scrofulous, syphilitic, and other taints and hu- 
mors may be introduced into the system along 
with the vaccine or small-pox virus. Some 
authors affirm that there is no such case on 
record. This may be true, for it is the next 
thing to an impossibility to record such a case 
with demonstrable evidence. Cases have oc- 
curred, and I have seen several, in which a 
general cachexy succeeded the vaccine disease, 
ending, in months or years, in the death of the 
patient—cases in which no evidence of cachexy 
existed prior to the introduction of the poison. 
These cachexies have been manifested in the 
forms of glandular indurations and ulcerations, 
fever sores, scurvy, and malignant pustules. It 
is true that mercurialization will produce all 
of these conditions; and if we have a combina- 
tion of mercurial disease, syphilis, scrofula, and 
small-pox virus, it would puzzle a Japanese 
juggler to “diagnose” the symptoms pertain- 
ing to each. Nor would the distinction be of 
the least practicai utility if we could make it. 
The medication would in all cases be the 
same—purification. 

That small-pox or vaccinia induced by inocu- 
lation does secure immunity from small-pox the 
natural way, no intelligent physician will dis- 
pute. No matter how the virus gets into the 
blood, its pasiage through will transform and 
thus destroy certain effete matters, while the 
process of carrying it through the blood-ves- 
sels and casting it out will eliminate some of 
the existing poisons and impurities; and the 
patient will not again be susceptible to the 
same disease until the same effete matters have 
again accumulated. This explains why some 
persons have small-pox two, three, or more 
times the natural way, while others have it only 
once though equally exposed, and others never 
have it at all. It explains also why some have 
the varioloid, after vaccination, more severely 
than others have small-pox the natural way. 
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It explains, too, how it is that in London, New 
York, Philadelphia, and other large cities 
(where the material to generate the virus is 
abundant), despite the constant operation of 
the vaccinating dispensaries, the bulletins of 
the boards of health, the opinions of medical 
men, the specifics in the newspapers, the praises 
of Jenner and vaccination, the isolation of the 
pest-stricken patients, and the fumigation of 
infected tenements, the disease pursues its on- 
ward march, and the hearses run swiftly to 
and from the cemeteries, just as though noth- 
ing unusual had happened. 

My own theory and practice in relation to 
small-pox is, and has been for twenty-five 
years, to live as hygienically as circumstances 
admit, eschew vaccination, and then if the dis- 
“attacks,” trust to Providence and hy- 
gienic medication. 

TREATMENT OF SMALL-POX. 

The disease being a process of purification, 
it is the business of the physician to favor that 
process by all available means which are not 
themselves injurious. The ancient physicians 
who had the first cases éver known to treat, 
conceived the correct theory of the disease. 
But they made a terrible blunder in practice. 
They noticed that the system was endeavoring 
to expel the poison through the cutaneous 
emunctory, and to aid and assist nature they 
put the patients into warm rooms, overloaded 
them with bedding, and give them warm drinks 
and sweating medicines. The practice was 
very fatal. Physicians then went to the op- 
posite extreme, and nearly froze their patients. 
This plan was less injurious than the other, 
but not the right one. Physicians in those 
days had as mistaken notions as to what con- 
stituted the purifying process as the modern 
physicians have. The physiological condition 
essential to successful purification seems to 
have been wholly overlooked by physicians in 
all ages. Fortunately, we have an infallible 
guide in managing the hygienic treatment, ap- 
plicable to all cases and stages. Jt is to balance 
the circulation. 

If the circulation is kept very nearly bal- 
anced through the whole course of the disease, 
the virus will all be expelled without serious 
damage to the blood or the structures, the pa- 
tient will recover without spot or blemish, and 
there will be no seqguele or secondary diseases 
to trouble him. 

Physicians never seem to understand—and 
the principle is nowhere taught in the text- 
books of our medical colleges—that, in order 
for depuration to be performed in any organ, 
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the capillary vessels must be maintained at 
nearly the normal diameter. When greatly 
congested or very deficient in blood, excretion 
ceases. In the height of the hot stage of fever, 
the capillary vessels are so overloaded with 
blood that depuration is entirely arrested. 
Here cold ablutions will promote it. In the 
cold stage of fever the blood-vessels of the sur- 
face are so contracted (the blood being congest- 
ed internally) that depuration is arrested. In 
this case warm ablutions will restore it. This 
rule applies to all fevers; and it is because it is 
not understood that physicians are forever dos- 
ing their patients with antiphlogistic drugs in 
the hot stage of fever, and with stimulants in the 
cold stage. Neither promote depuration, though 
both combat the symptoms and the vitality. 

The temperature of the external surface of 
the body always indicates what should be done. 
If preternaturally hot, cool it; if perternatural- 
ly cold, warm it. Hence water of any required 
temperature may be used, and with all the free- 
dom necessary to produce the desired effect. 
The same rule applies to taking water internally 
as drink, the thirst being the unerring guide. 

On account of the lodgment of more or less 
of the virus in the glands of the skin, and its 
removal by the process of suppuration (pre- 
cisely as tubercles are removed from the lungs, 
or a sliver from the finger), constituting the 
“ pustular exanthem,” it is of importance in all 
cases to have the patient in as cool a room or 
place as he can bear without chilliness. There 
is no objection to fire in the room, but thorough 
ventilation is indispensable. No patient should 
be kept in a room that has not windows or 
doors on two sides, that a current of fresh air 
may at ail times be present. Whether the face 
will pit or not, and whether much or little 
virus will accumulate to infect others, depends 
very much on this matter of ventilation. If all 
the small-pox patients in cities and country 
places were placed on the upper floor of the 
dwelling, the windows and doors thrown open 
enough to keep the air rapidly changing, and 
the patient managed in all respects hygienical- 
ly, there would be few or no deaths; there 
would be no need of lazarettos or small-pox 
hospitals; nor would there be the least dan- 
ger of the disease spreading. I have treated 
many cases in New York and other places in 
this manner (of course, unknown to the au- 
thorities), and no one of them has died, no one 
has had any permanent pox-marks, and no one 
has ever, to my knowledge, had the disease be- 
cause of exposure to them or the building. 
Hence I know whereof I affirm. 
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As the eruption is about to make its appear- 
ance, and sometimes for one or two days pre- 
ceding, the patient is apt to be more or less 
delirious, and to suffer much of determination 
of blood to the head. In this case the head 
must be kept constantly covered with cold wet 
cloths, very frequently renewed. The eyes are 
apt to be tender to light, in which case they 
should be shaded, not by a window curtain, 
. which interrupts the circulation of air, but by 
a shade over the head. An umbrella placed 
over the patient’s head will answer every pur- 
pose, as it will darken the light without ob- 
structing the air. 

To prevent pitting nothing is necessary but 
to keep the face covered (after the morbid heat 
is abated) with dry flour. The skin must be 
dry when it is applied, or it will aggravate the 
heat and pain. It may be applied to the whole 
face, and prepared so as to make a complete 
coating, and then, with fine cloth or tissue pa- 
per, removed from over the eyes and mouth, 
so that the patient can see and speak if he 
wishes to. The object of fowring the face is to 
keep light and air from contact with the 
abraded surfaces or pustules, without prevent- 
ing depuration through the skin. This dry 
flour will accomplish, while greasy, oily, or 
pasty applications would fail. If they kept 
out the air and light they would keep in the 
virus and perspirable matter. 

REGIMEN. 

The patient may drink all that the thirst 
calls for; but if very thirsty it is better to take 
small draughts and repeat them frequently. 
Fruit juices, as oranges, berries, apple-tea, etc., 
are not objectionable. No solid food should 
be taken, nor but little of any food, until the 
pustules are developed and the febrile heat per- 
manently allayed. Until then a little thin 
gruel once or twice a day, a baked apple, 
stewed tomato, or its equivalent, is all that can 
be taken with advantage in the matter of 
nourishment. Tea, coffee, milk, sugar, salt, 
vinegar, and all spices should be prohibited. 
Nor should eny kind of animal food, not even 
beef-tea or chicken-broth, be allowed. When 
convalescence is established, the ordinary diet 
may be gradually resumed. 

CONFIRMATORY STATISTICS. 

Many physicians have treated their small-pox 
patients without giving them any medicine, de- 
pending wholly on nursing and regimen, and no 
one of them ever complained that his patients 
suffered because of the absence of the drugs. 

Several years ago Dr. Snow, health officer of 
Providence, R. L., treated all the cases of an 





endemic, some of which were severe or malig- 
nant cases, without giving a particle of medi- 
cine, and without losing a single patient. The 
facts were published in the Boston “ Medical 
and Surgical Journal;” but I have not heard 
of any other physician adopting the no-drug 
practice. 

About a dozen years ago the small-pox was 
very prevalent in some parts of New Jersey. Dr. 
John Grimes, of Boonton, treated a large num- 
ber of patients without medicine, and lost none. 
Being a vegetarian himself, he induced many 
persons ¢o adopt the vegetarian diet as a pre- 
ventive of or preparation for the small-pox. 
Very few of these had the disease at all, and 
those who did, had it in its mildest form. 

I have known persons who lived on a plain 
and simple diet, and drank nothing but water, 
have the disease so mildly that it required the 
closest examination to determine that the pus- 
tules were really variolous. They were not 
confined to the bed for a single day. 

Six years ago the small-pox was very preva- 
lent in New York. About a dozen of the stu- 
dents of the Hygeio-Therapeutic College had 
the disease. None of them ‘died; and none, 
with one exception, took any medicine. One 
of them went to the hospital, and returned four 
weeks afteward badly pitted. The only medi- 
cine he took was a little whisky-punch, and 
that on compulsion; but it was enough to spoil 
a good-looking face. Two of the graduates of 
the preceding term of the College had the dis- 
ease, and through the influence of friends more 
zealous than wise, fell into the hands of the 
“ family physician.” They both took medicine 
and both died. 

But why pursue these dry details? If the 
reader understands the theory I have advanced, 
he will not need them. If he does not, ten 
thousand times ten thousandysuch testimonies 
would be of no benefit to him. 





LIFE IN PRISON. 


HE Portsmouth Times of a recent date 
contained the following concerning an 
historic character at the penitentiary : 

“ John Gull, of Stark County, was sentenced 
to the penitentiary for life, October 31, 1836, 
his crime being murder in the second degree. 
He is now 72 years‘of age, nearly half of 
which has been spent in the penitentiary. In 
accord with other papers in the State, we are 
in favor of his release. His age would proba- 
bly be sufficient guarantee for his good con- 
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duct during the brief remnant of his natural 
life. He would not recognize the world he 
left thirty-five years ago.” 

Probably without a full acquaintance with 
the circumstances of the case, the Times makes 
a recommendation suggested by mistaken 
humanitarianism. It would be absolute cru- 
elty to discharge John Gull from the prison, 
even if the terms of his sentence had been 
fulfilled. He is one of the established charaec- 
ters of the institution, and probably wouldn't 
vamose if tendered liberty; indeed, his con- 
finement is merely nominal, his mental facul- 
ties being so impaired that he can not appre- 
ciate discipline, and his physical disabilities 
being such that he is not valuable in the 
workshops. His lunacy is not of the kind re- 
quiring restraint, and he is permitted to 
wander around the yard at will, apparently 
happy in imaginary wealth and dominion. 
It required a walk of several minutes through 
the yard, in company with one of the prison 
officers, yesterday morning, before we found 
the venerable prisoner, leaning on his cane 
and complacently viewing the busy scenes in 
the workships, all of which he believes he 
owns. In his estimation the riches of Croesus 
are but as a drop in the bucket to the enor- 
mity of his possessions and pecuniary transac- 
tions; he could easily pay the national debt 
without drawing on his banker, and could 
settle the vexed question of revenue in a 
twinkling. He has long since superseded the 
State of Ohio in the proprietorship of the 
prison-ground, and does an outside banking 
business which he counts in hundreds of tons 
of dollars. The most singular part of his 
hallucination is Pis belief that he prosecutes 
his immense transactions outside the walls at 
night. Nearly every morning he hasstories to 
tell of the fabulous quantities of money gained 
the night before through his own enterprise, 
or that of his numerous agents. When asked 
yesterday morning if he had been out Mon- 
day night, he replied that he had not, but 
had sent some of his men; he himself had 
been below (pointing to the ground); the 
profits of the night’s operations he did not 
regard as amounting to much—only a few 
tons of silver and a cart load or two of gold 
had been collected. In consequence of this 
meager business Gull was in a bad humor, 
and not disposed to converse freely, restlessly 





moving about and exhibiting a desire to move 
to some other part of the yard to superintend 
some of his manifold business operations. 
This singular man has been in this dement- 
ed condition for more than ten years; al- 
though too feeble to work, he looks as though 
he might survive ten years more. If turned 
out upon the world he would be completely 
lost. In his own imagination he has the most 
unbounded liberty, and possesses what the 
world mainly strives for, wealth without limit. 
He would regard the freedom that the Govern- 
or could bestow with the most lively contempt. 
[And is this the object of such imprison- 
ment? Would it not be better to place this 
lunatic inan asylum? Are not all his bellig- 
erent or murderous propensities thoroughly 
subdued? Is it any part of the State’s in- 
tent to drive their prisoners into imbecility 
and idiotcy? Should not such measures be 
adopted as will tend to call out the higher 
and better traits of character? May not con- 
victs be so educated, trained, and disciplined 
as to come out of prison better than when 
they went in? or, “ being predisposed to evil 
as the sparks fly upward,” is it useless to 
attempt to reform and improve them ?] 
——_+0+—___ 


“LET HIM THAT STANDETH TAKE 
HEED LEST HE FALL.” 


For, friend, the heights are slippery. He who held, 
A sun ago, the nation’s sacred trust 

May lie to-day a strong oak newly felled, 
With all his glory trailing in the dust ! 

Named yesterday a leader brave and just, 
Faithful to execute, as wise to plan— 

To-morrow stigmatized as one whose lust 
For wealth and power his patriot’s zeal outran— 
Hailed as a god, and spurned as less than man! 





Fickle is worldly favor at the best, 
And he who sails upon its shining tide 
May look to be contemned where once caressed ; 
To be debased where he was deified ! 
More happy they whom Fortune hath denied 
To walk the dizzy heights of earthly fame : 
Secure from all the lures of pomp and pride, 
They go their ways, free from reproach and blame, 
With peace the worldly great can never claim. 


Time is Truth’s oracle. The hour will come 

When all this dimness shall be turned to light, 
And false accusers shall be stricken dumb, 

And Wrong shall flee before the wrath of Right; 
And he who hath a conscience clean and white, 

For man’s approval can afford to wait ; 
But woe unto the guilty! for no night 

Is black enough to hide him from the fate 

That bringeth all to justice soon or late! 

ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 
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CRYING DOWN THE RACE. 


ICK, jaundiced, dyspeptic, and dis- 
appointed men—men without hope, 
and with no sunshine in their cold na- 
tures—men who believe that “ whatever 
is is wrong ”—are habitual croakers, and 
are continually “ crying down the race.” 
Their theology is of the bluest sort, and 
the God they recognize delights in 
“ punishing the wicked.” The doctrine 
of total depravity accords perfectly with 
their views, and they have some doubts 
about man having been created “ in the 
image of God;” at any rate, that the 
natural man is only bad, bad, bad—sim- 
ply a miserable sinner at best, utterly 
unworthy a blessing, and if exact justice 
were done him, he would at once be cast 
into a place of fire and brimstone, which 
burneth forever and ever! This is one 
phase of a doctrine taught in this en- 
lightened country, and is cherished by 
the class indicated. Has not this sort 
of teaching a natural tendency to make 
men worse, rather than better? Will it 
make men good and win souls to God ? 
or will it make them bad, and drive 
them from God? It is very true that the 
modern man is far from perfect. Why? 
Is the modern woman of fashion the an- 
gelic creature God intended her to be ? 
Will it make her any better to go 
through the mechanical forms and cere- 
monies of fashionable worship? Calling 
her a frivolous flirt, a puffed, padded, 








wriggling fraud, will not reform her, 
nor give her higher ideas or aspirations! 
Twitting her of willful barrenness will 
not make her fruitful! She must be 
educated to something higher, some- 
thing nobler than the fashionable arts 
of deception. She has, with all her 
faults, redeeming traits, and so has man. 
Let her once realize the true value of a 
high and holy human life—the import- 
ance of the passing time in which she 
may grow into the fullest stature of real 
womanhood — make her to appreciate 
that life is an earnest, given us for a 
high and holy purpose—and she will 
cease frittering it away; she will be- 
come something more than a toy, a show- 
case, or a fashionable fool and flirt. 

So, too, of weak, young men. They 
look to their seniors for example. See- 
ing a smoking President, they, too, must 
smoke. Is it not a manly act? And 
thenceforward all through life they will 
stink of tobacco. This may not neces- 
sarily induce liquor-drinking, though it 
usually precedes it, prepares the way 
for it, and ends in anything but sweet- 
ness of breath, purity of blood, health- 
fulness of body, serenity of mind, spirit- 
uality, or godliness. Now, there is no 
necessity for any of these self-indul- 
gences, these letting down the moral 
bars, and yielding to the temptations 
of perverted appetite and passion. These 
young men must be tanght that even 
Presidents are unsafe guides either in 
politics or personal habits. We have 
had the national disgrace of a drunken 
President, as Europe has had dissipated 
and imbecile kings, idiotie and drunken 
lords; we are, just now, unfortunate in 
having a tobacco-smoking President, 
which, as a national example, is only 
bad. But because there are idiots, luna- 
ties, imbeciles, and brutal beasts in hu- 
man form—creatures so thoroughly per- 
verted that there is not a sound thought 
in their minds, nor a drop of healthy - 
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blood in their veins—creatures whose 
very touch is pollution and poison — 
still the race, as a whole, is rising; civil- 
ization is advancing, and it is a false 
philosophy, a false theology, and a false- 
hood, to “ cry down the race.” 

Let us thank God for the hope before 


————90e 


us, the good there is in us, and, instead 
of magnifying short-comings, difficulties, 
dangers, and imperfections, let. us rejoice 
that we are no worse, and make the most 
of ourselves. If we do the best we can, 
we shall be acceptable to Him who 
| judges in justice and in mercy. 








OLD BOYS. 


HERE are great, strapping, awk- 

ward men, who stand six feet in 
their stockings, and yet in character are 
only boys. Indeed, there are middle-aged 
men who have not yet outgrown the 
boy. And we may go still further and 
say with truth, that there are old, gray- 
headed men, away on the shady side of 
life, who even congratulate themselves 
that they are boys in feeling if not in 
fact. In the “old country,” a young 
nobleman addresses his aged footman as 
“my lad,” and in the South, before the 
war, all male negroes were called boys, 
and the females, no matter how old in 
years, were called girls; save in some 
vases, when an old woman would be 
called “ Aunty,” and an old man “Un- 
cle;” but they were regarded and treated 
as boys and girls in character. We find 
these differences among human beings 
all over the world. One person becomes 
matured at thirty, forty, or fifty years, 
and being symmetrically developed in 
all his faculties, puts on the character 
of maturity and manliness; he is digni- 
fied, self-relying, capable of reasoning, 
forms his own opinions, comes to correct 
conclusions, and is a self-defending, self- 
controling, independent, manly man. 
Another, no matter how old in years, 
lacks mental development ; he may have 
a large brain, but the faculties are dor- 
mant, never having been awakened or 
developed ; he is still iron in the ore, 
timber in the tree, marble in the quarry, 
and so he will remain all through life. 


Why? Because, lacking Self-Esteem, 
he is without dignity; being without 
Firmness, he lacks decision and persever- 
ance; and so he remains in a subordi- 
nate position all his life, perhaps remain- 
ing under foot or in the way, and a de- 
pendent. These “old boys” are gener- 
ally clownish, without weight of charac- 
ter; are weather-cocks, shifting with the 
wind ; they float down the stream, sel- 
dom or never rowing across or against 
it. Besides, they usually adopt all the 
coarse and bad habits of the vicious, 
such as smoking, chewing, and drinking, 
and have not enough grace, self-denial, 
decision, or strength of will to over- 
come one or the other. Having no men- 
tal back-bone, they are limp, shuffling 
along in a slip-shod manner, and go to 
their task or work pretty much as a cul- 
prit goes to the prison. 

It is all very well for boys to be boys, 
and it is very foolish for ambitious pa- 
rents to trot out their little sucklings into 
fashionable society, when they should be 
sleeping or playing with their kites, 
hoops, or doll-babies, and growing. Let 
children be children; let men and wo- 
men be more than old boys or old girls. 
We do not object to youthful vivacity, 
vigor, and vim ; on the contrary, we 
would have the aged retain such perfect 
health, joyousness, and bouyancy that 
they may overflow with healthful vital- 
ity. There is no excuse for the aged be- 
coming acrimonious or sour; on the 
contrary, as they ripen into years for the 
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heavenly harvest, they ought to be 
goodly and godly, full of justice, kind- 
ness, faith, hope, and charity, the pas- 
sions and selfish sentiments being kept 
in complete subjection. It is too often 
the case, however, that we meet only 
grumbling old scolds with gray hairs 
and vinegar visages. Such persons have 
been brought up under false philosophy 
and wrong influences, and if we should 
judge them by their actions, we should 
have to accept at least that part of their 
creed which insists on the doctrine of 
total depravity. They have not yet 
learned that sickness is sin, whether it 
be inherited or acquired. When Phre- 
nology shall be thoroughly understood, 
and when parents generate and educate 
children on correct physiological and 
psychological principles—when they un- 
derstand and teach the necessity of a full 
and symmetrical development, wherein 
all the organs of the body and all the 
faculties of mind shall be thoroughly 
developed, trained, and disciplined, we 
shall have well-formed bodies and well- 
formed brains and full-orbed minds. 
Then boys will be boys, and men will be 


men. 
a s.r 


GEN. SHELBY’S SKULL. 
——= 
E have received from the editor of the 
Bristol (Tenn.) News certain data pur- 
porting to be measurements and outlines of 
the skull of Gen. Evan Shelby, who contrib- 
uted valuable services in the old French and 
Indian war and in the war of the Revolution, 
which followed soon afterward. According 
to the accounts of him, he was a captain of 
rangers under Gen. Bradford and led the ad- 
vance under Gen. Forbes near Fort Du 
Quesne. In 1774 he fought the battle of 
Point Pleasant. In 1779 he commanded the 
Chicamauga expedition, and thereafter he 
was appointed General of the Virginia mi- 
litia. He is said to have been a man of 
much intellectual vigor as well as of military 
prowess. His son, Isaac Shelby, was at one 
time Governor of Kentucky. 





From the data which have been sent us we 
have been requested to furnish some account 
of the mental organization of the General. 
The measurements taken by the editor are as 
follows, the opening of the ear being the point 
of departure : 

Across the center of the skull, just in rear 
of the coronal suture, 12% inches; across the 
center of the occipital region, 12 inches ; across 
the forehead immediately above the supercil- 
ary protuberance, 114; from the junction of 
the nasal and frontal bones to center of occi- 
put, 12 inches; the length of the humerus 
was 174 inches, and of the tibia, 14 inches. 


These measurements, together with the pen- 
cil tracings showing the form of the skull in 
profile and also its horizontal section, indicate 
that Gen. Shelby possessed a large brain, with 
a predominance of the motive or bilious 
temperament. We should infer that he was 
a man of tall stature, strong boned and mus- 
cular. His head in mature life measured in 
the neighborhood of twenty-three inches in 
circumference. If we had the skull before 
us we could predicate of it a much more ac- 
curate estimate of the physical and mental 
organization of its owner, but from the meas- 
urements and the outlines as a guide we 
judge that the General excelled in perceptive 
intellect, was fond of out-door life and mus- 
cular exercise; that he had in great part the 
qualifications and leanings of the forester or 
hunter, and very naturally became a soldier in 
those wild times which preceded the Revolu- 
tion. The developments back of the ear in- 
dicate the possession of much force. He was 
probably impetuous in action. The outline 
of the head indicates a pretty well-rounded 
forehead in the inferior or basilar region. 
The organs which contribute to independence, 
firmness, and aspiration are well marked. He 
acted a part which was essentially independ- 
ent; preferred to lead rather than to follow. 
He was, however, by no means insensible to the 
ties of social life, was warm in his regard for 
friends and deeply interested in home affairs. 
His interest in children was by no means a 
weak feature in his character. He was earn- 
est, thorough-going, sturdy, determined, cour- 
ageous and valorous.- The editor of the News 
states that the forehead seemed very low and 
retroussé. From our experience with crania 
we are not inclined to consider the outline as 
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indicative of a very low forehead. If we 
could clothe this skull with flesh and biood 
and with the integuments of vigorous man- 
hood, and surmount the whole with the strong 
and somewhat bushy hair which the General 
probably had in his prime, he would compare 
well with the average of foreheads which we 
meet with every day. The length of the hu- 
merus indicates a man of lofty stature and of 
unusual physical vigor. The General, take 
him all in all, was eminently a man of action 
rather than a man of thought. 


———— doe __—- 
A NEW HEALTH JOURNAL DEMANDED. 


OR fifteen years we published, as an 
accompaniment of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, & health journal, devoted to the dis- 
semination of knowledge on all subjects per- 
taining to the preservation and recovery of 
health. It obtained a circulation of more than 
fifty thousand copies, and became the leading, 
as it was the first, popular health journal of the 
world. It advocated a life in harmony with 
the laws of life for the maintenance of health, 
and the employment of hygienic agencies in 
the treatment of disease.. By means of its 
teachings thousands became better acquainted 
with and more observant of the conditions of 
health, with correspondingly improved vitality 
and immunity from disease; and other thou- 
sands were enabled to be their own physicians 
in ordinary cases. 

But having concluded to go abroad on a 
traveling and lecturing tour for an indefinite 
period of time, we parted with it, and since 
have issued no periodical except the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. We have, however, been 
frequently urged to reinstate the old monthly 
or establish a new one of the same general 
character with the “modern improvements ;” 
and now, having the working force and mate- 
rial at command, after considering the matter 
seriously, have decided to publish a new 
monthly of forty pages, or more, of the form 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, to be entitled 
“THe Scrence or HEALTH,” and shall do so, at 
a cost to subscribers not exceeding $2 a year, to 
contain sterling articles from the best writers, 
illustrated with original and selected cuts. 
“THE Scrence or HEALTH” will be the organ 
of no person, sect, institution, or business, but 
a medium of communication between all. Ti 
will advocate the cause of Heatta REeForm, 
explain the processes of Hygienic Medication, 





and instruct the PEOPLE how to get well and 
keep well. The special aim will be to promote 
Heats at Home, and enable individuals and 
families, so far as possible, to treat themselves 
successfully when sick. Who wants it? Who 
will have it? ‘ What answer?” 
—36o——_—_——. 


DEATH OF PROF. MORSE. 


N the 2d of April this distinguished 

American died. His fame being world- 
wide, it is scarcely necessary for us, at this 
time, to give an extended outline of his 
career. Had he lived until the 27th of the 
month, he would have completed his eighty- 
second year. 

In early life Prof. Morse had a strong pas- 
sien for art; and previous to 1815 had exe- 
cuted several works of merit. He found 
little encouragement, however, in the prose- 
cution of his favorite employment at that 
early day, and from necessity he devoted 
much attention to other subjects. About 
the year 1830 he became interested in electro- 
magnetism, and gave much time to its inves- 
tigation with a view to applying it in the 
transmission of intelligence. 

In the course of his experiments he suffered 
no little disappointment and persecution, but 
finally triumphed ; and his triumph is crys- 
talized in the vast web of wire which is 
spread over the inhabitable world. 


——~+0o—__—__ 


Tue WorkING- WOMEN’S PROTECTIVE UNION 
or New York has become well established ; 
the good service which it has rendered to the 
struggling has developed its own strength, and 
commanded the respect and support of the 
benevolent. An important feature in its oper- 
ations is the practical interest taken in protect- 
ing the needy from the cruelty of unscrupulous 
employers. In one of its recent circulars, the 
significant statement is made that “ the Union 
has prosecuted to final judgment in the courts 
Jifteen hundred cases of fraud against working- 
women, and by these legal measures compelled 
the payment of wages due and withheld, to the 
amount of siz thousand dollars. The Union 
enlists our hearty sympathy, for we can have 
little or no patience with men who withhold 


the earnings of exhausting toil. The operations 
of this Society are administered by able hands, 
and we trust that the comparatively small 
amount required to endow it permanently — 
less than $50,000—may be secured. 
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THE FIRST CHAPTERS OF GENESIS, CREATION OF MAN, ETC.* 


ERHAPS nothing has done more toward 

driving scientific and intelligent men into 
skepticism than the apparent conflict of the 
unmistakable teachings of geology and the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. Any views 
which will reconcile beyond controversy the 
book of nature with the sacred Scriptures, and 
thus disarm skepticism of one of its chief weap- 
ons, would be received with joy by every 
Christian. 

We read, “ The letter killeth, the spirit giv- 
eth life.” How true the first part of this state- 
ment is in regard to the first chapters of Gene- 
sis can be seen in the past; the latter declara- 
tion will be seen to be true hereafter. 

If we go back in the history of our race no 
farther than the foundation of the Roman Em- 
pire, we find that literal history is lost in alle- 
gory; and the mythological writings of the 
ancient Greeks and other Eastern nations, 
and the hieroglyphics of Egypt, prove conclu- 
sively that the ancients used composed history, 
natural forms, and even unnatural imagery, to 
eonvey intellectual and spiritual ideas, to an 
extent unknown at this day. It is admitted, I 
believe, by commentators, that the first chap- 
ters of Genesis were written long before the 
days of Moses, and copied by him. 

With the facts already accumulated with 
regard to the style of writing used by the an- 
cients, it would seem that Biblical students, 
before they attempt the impossible task of re- 
conciling the first chapters of Genesis with 
geology, should stop and inquire whether these 
chapters were ever intended as a literal history 
of the creation of the material earth, and of 
vegetables, animals, and man. If the sacred 
Scriptures are what they profess to be—the 
Word of God—it is evident that when correctly 
understood they must be in harmony with 
God’s works. 

If the chapters under consideration are to be 
understood to refer to the creation of the mate- 





* J. E.—evidently a New Churchman—gives us 
his views on the first chapters in Genesis, and on 
the creation of man, from Ais standpoint. This 
JOURNAL is open to a discussion of important 
religious and secular questions, but not to secta- 
rian controversy, and we are always glad to have 
the views of sincere religious thinkers. 





rial world, they plainly teach that creation was 
finished in six literal days, and to stretch these 
days out into indefinite periods of time, is to 
do the greatest possible violence to Divine 
Revelation. 

But it seems to the writer that these chapters 
of the sacred volume contain within themselves 
unmistakable evidence that they never were 
intended as a history of the material creation. 
Let us take a hasty look at some of the most 
prominent points which must strike the eye of 
every careful reader. The existence of light, 
and day and night, before the creation of the 
sun; the growth of vegetables and trees bear- 
ing seed unaided by solar rays; a garden east- 
ward in Eden. These are but a few of the 
inconsistencies, when regarded as a literal 
history ; but what shall we say of “ the tree of 
life also in the midst of the garden, and the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil,”—were 
these literal trees? Do not their very names 
show that they were spiritual or mental, and 
not literal trees? Can we see any good rea- 
son to suppose woman was made from a lit- 
eral rib taken from man? Do serpents talk? 
and did not Adam and Eve have the use of 
their natural eyes until after the fall? and if 
they did, what kind of eyes were opened when 
they “discovered that they were naked? and 
where did Cain get his wife? Who were the 
sons of God who took wives from the daughters 
of men? and what shall we say of the ark and 
flood as described, taken as a literal history? 
Why, simply that the former was totally in- 
sufficient in size for its contents, and that the 
facts and arguments against the idea of a uni- 
versal flood are so perfectly unanswerable that 
able Christian philosophers and commentators 
have been compelled to abandon it, and sub- 
stitute a local flood covering only a part of the 
earth,—how far-fetched this! 

Emanuel Swedenborg, writing more than a 
century ago, therefore before the present geo- 
logical discoveries, declared that the first chap- 
ters of Genesis were purely allegorical; that 
truths vastly more important to all men than a 
knowledge of the literal creation are therein 
contained. The earth described is the mental 
earth, or mind of man. The six days are so 
many states of the regeneration of man. In 
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the beginning signifies infancy, and before and 
at the commencement of regeneration. To 
create and to form signify to regenerate. Heav- 
en here signifies the internal man, and earth, 
before regeneration, the external man. The 
first state, or day, indicates infancy, previous 
to regeneration; and the first motion is the 
mercy and spirit of the Lord acting on the 
remains or knowledge of the true and good 
stored up in the memory of the individual. 
The earth without form and void signifies man 
before regeneration—void nothing good, empty 
where there is nothing true. “The faces of 
the Abyss are the lusts of the unregenerate 
man and the falsities thence originating, of 
which he consists and in which he is totally im- 
mersed.” 

“ And God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light,” signifies the first state of regenera- 
tion, when man begins to know that the good 
and the true are of a superior nature. Men 
who are altogether external do not know what 
good and truth are. They think all things to 
be good which relate to self-love and love of 
the world, and all things to be true that favor 
those loves, whereas such goods and truths are 
evils and falses. When regeneration com- 
mences, man first begins to look to the Lord, 
and as he progresses he comes to see that all 
life and truth are from Him. Light is called 
good because it is from the Lord, who is good 
itself. Whatsoever is from the Lord is light, 
and is compared to day; whatsoever is man’s 
own is of darkness, and is compared to night. 
Evening, then, signifies every preceding state 
or that of shade or of falsity, or no faith—~men- 
tal darkness; morning, every subsequent state 
—being one of light, or of truth, or of the 
knowledge of faith. ‘ 

But to give even a synopsis of the spiritual 
contents of these chapters would occupy too 
much space. I will, therefore, simply glance 
at afew points. If the reader would see them 
rationally explained in detail, let him read 
Swedenborg’s “ Arcana Ceelestia,” the first vol- 
ume, and of two things he will be convinced: 
first, that these chapters are a special revela- 
tion from God to man; second, that they con- 
tain the most wonderful history of the regener- 
ation of man, and are full of the most beautiful 
spiritual truths, which every man can apply to 
his own life at this day. 

As there is a mental earth as well as a mete- 
rial earth, so there are mental gardens as well 
as material gardens. If we permit the Lord’s 
love to flow into our hearts, and His truth into 
our understandings, and are thus warmed and 





enlightened and live good and true lives, our 
garden is planted eastward, or in the direction 
of the sun or the Lord; for a garden signifies 
intelligence, and Eden, love; and eastward, 
toward the Lord. A tree signifies perception; 
a tree pleasant to the sight, the perception of 
truth; a tree good for food, the perception of 
good; the tree of lives, love, and faith thence 
derived. The sight is indeed pleasant and 
beautiful, when man perceives that all truth 
and goodness are from the Lord, and it is good 
for him to partake of the fruit of such trees or 
perceptions; and he partakes of the tree of 
lives when he opens his heart for the reception 
of the Divine Love, and his understanding for 
the reception of Divine Truth, and permits 
heavenly affections to flow forth into acts of 
kindness and good will to his fellow-man. We 
can only receive as we give to others; this is a 
law of spiritual life. When the Lord and His 
Word are recognized as the source of light and 
life, and we look to Him, worship Him, and 
strive to keep His commandments by shunning 
evil in our every-day life, and doing good, and 
are governed by our highest perceptions con- 
tinually, then we are built up, by the fruit of 
the trees of the garden, into an angelic form. 
A tree of knowledge of good and evil signi- 
fies faith derived from the sensual principle or 
science, instead of from the Lord and His 
Word. The reader will notice that in the 
second chapter of Genesis the tree of lives was 
said to be in the midst of the garden, but in 
the third chapter the tree of which they were 
not to eat was in the midst of the garden. 
In the most ancient church, or the Adamic 
Church, before the fall had commenced, men 
perceived continually that all the truth and 
goodness, and all ability to do good they pos- 
sessed, were from the Lord, that in Him they 
lived, moved, and had their being. The tree 
of life then appeared to be, and was, in the 
midst of the garden; but when men com- 
menced to decline gradually, this clear percep- 
tion began to fade from their minds, and they 
began to think that they had knowledge and 
goodness of themselves, or that they were self- 
derived. When this state was reached, man 
was in a deep sleep as to genuine spiritual 
truths; then the Lord, that our race need not 
perish, took a rib from Adam and built it into 
a woman. The rib is from the bones, which 
possess little vitality, and denoted man’s self- 
hood, which the Lord so changed and elevated 
that men, while acting apparently as of them- 
selves, could be taught and could understand 
that this was but an appearance, and that all 
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which they had was from the Lord; thus self- 
love couid be subordinated to love of the Lord 
and of the neighbor. Although they knew 
that all was from the Lord, yet the external 
appearance, or perception, was that they were 
acting of themselves, and consequently the tree, 
of which they were not to partake, is here 
represented as being in the midst of the gar- 
den; but man was forbidden to make self-love, 
love of the world, or love of sensual gratifica- 
tions the chief aim of life, and to claim to be 
wise of himself, and to be governed by sensual 
appearances instead of Divine revelation; for 
to do this would be to partake of the fruit of 
the forbidden tree. 

The serpent signifies the sensual principle in 
man, and the woman his self-hood or self-love, 
and man the rational principle. The serpent 
is one of the lowest animals; it crawls upon 
the material earth ; so the sensual part of man 
is the lowest of his spiritual organization, and 
crawls upon the mental earth; but when our 
sensual nature is in subordination to our higher 
faculties, and we eat and drink to give us 
healthy bodies, love money for the sake of the 
uses which we can perform with it, and desire 
to rule over others only so far as we can bencfit 
them by so doing, and subordinate all natural 
knowledge to revealed truth, then our sensual 
is harmless and in true order; but when we 
allow our self-love to be tempted to make 
selfish and sensual gratifications the chief ob- 
ject of our lives, or to eat and drink simply to 
gratify appetite; desire to outshine each other 
in vain display; love money for the sake of 
money ; love to rule over others to gratify our 
self-love; believe nothing in regard to the Lord 





and spiritual truth, save what we can derive 
from our own intelligence; and begin to have 
more confidence in sensual things and our own 
reason than in revealed truth, then the woman, 
or our self-love, has been seduced by the ser- 
pent, or our sensual ; and if our understandings 
consent, the man also partakes of the forbidden 
fruit. 

Cain and Abel. Cain, or Faith, is first born 
with us, for we must know the truth before we 
can act in accordance with it; but charity is 
its brother. When we allow faith to destroy 
charity, and believe we can reach happiness 
without obedience to the Divine commands by 
simply believing or having faith, then Cain 
kills his brother in our souls. 

Waters, in a good sense, when used to quench 
thirst and to cleanse the body, signify truths; 
but in the opposite sense, or when filthy or 
destructive to life, they signify the perversion 
of truths—falses ; and the Flood was a flood of 
evils and falses which overwhelmed the mental 
earth and destroyed all genuine spiritual life, 
excepting of those preserved in the ark. The 
ark was a spiritual ark, or a new dispensation 
or Church from the Lord. 

But this communication is already too long. 
If this hasty glimpse of the spiritual truths con- 
tained in these chapters which, I believe, have 
been revealed by the Lord through Sweden- 
borg for the men of this day, shall induce the 
reader to study the first volume of Sweden- 
borg’s “Arcana Ceelestia,” it will have an- 
swered the end for which it has been written. 
To every man I would say, “ Read, and judge 
for yourself,” not judge before you read, for te 
do so would not be the part of wisdom. J. E. 


_— 20e  —— 6 


NATIONAL INFLUENCE—ENGLAND’S DECADENCE! 


OW thoughtlessly is this phrase used 

by many whose lips should be closed 

to censure in regarding the noble work this 
grand old nation has wrought for mankind! 
To the thoughtful, intelligent friend of prog- 
ress, she should never be contemplated with- 
out admiration and gratitude. Looking back 
to the period when the greatness of England 
commenced, we find the world shrouded in 
ignorance, superstition, and abject submission 
to the dogmitic rule of ecclesiastical tyranny. 
Freedom of the mind was unknown, and the 
individual assertion of it was invariably met 
with the severest penalties which an ignorant 
priesthood and its governmental tools could 





inflict. Out of this condition that little is}- 
and morally arose like a volcanic formation 
from the sea, and shed its illuminating rays 
over the wide expanse of mentai sloth and 
ignorance. Magnetic threads of intelligence 
issued from its illuminated atmosphere, and 
penetrated the brain of every progressive soul 
throughout the oppressed nations of Europe, 
and gave hope and encouragement to their 
long suppressed aspirations, Onward and 
upward, increasing in intensity and volume, 
this grand moral illumination spread beyond 
the sea-girt shores of its own little island, 
until it overspread the neighboring nations 
with a portion of its own brilliancy, and in 
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this new and glorious atmosphere their people 
were enabled not only to perceive their rights 
but gradually acquired the knowledge nec- 
essary to maintain them. Nations, like indi- 
viduals, have their missions, They are the 
instruments employed by the Divine Mind 
through which mankind is being raised above 
the mere animal plane, and when the periods 
of their decline have arrived, regret for this 
fact should be tempered with admiration 
of the work they have accomplished. This 
is true of the nation and of the individual. 
Theodore Parker when dying in Florence 
told a friend that there were two Theodore 
Parkers: one was dying in Florence, and 
another was living in Boston. His en- 
larged mind fully comprehended this truth. 
He knew that the little mound which had 
risen from under his feet, and which had 
gradually become more and more elevated, 
which had risen as his usefulness had increas- 
ed, and upon which he had been for so many 
years standing, would not collapse when his 
earthly body had been removed tfromit. Theo- 
dore Parker lives to-day, and not half his work 
has yet been done. He will continue to live 
as long as his works are read and his influence 
felt. This is the status of an individual, and 
this equally applies to all the really great and 
good men now living or who have lived. A 
conviction of this truth should animate every 
lover of his fellow-men and encourage him to 
work heroically for their good. Let the au- 
thor who laboriously plies his pen in elucidat- 
ing useful truths take courage even if the fruits 
of his labors are not made manifest to him in 
his present life. Thousands of neglected 
books have been read by unknown youths 
who in after-life have proclaimed the knowl- 
edge of the truths thence derived in trumpet- 
tones. 

Many a speaker has striven to gain en- 
trance into dull or unwilling ears for his ut- 
terances, whose courage has faltered and 
whose hopes have almost died within him. 
Yet could he have foreseen what a bountiful 
harvest was to spring from even one little 
seed which he had planted, his heart would 
have thrilled with joy and thankfulness at 
the prospect. All are not authors, neither 
are they speakers, but every one is capable 
of speaking a kind word and doing a charita- 
ble deed. The writer of this believes that 





he is a better man to-day than he otherwise 
would have been, from his having been the 
recipient of a kind act rendered him by the 
obscure occupant of a cabin in the Rocky 
Mountains. The deed itself was not of large 
proportions, but a conviction of the disinter- 
estedness of its character entered so strongly 
into his mind that he felt a new and vivid 
conception of the brotherhood of man. 
Sometimes these little kindnesses are re- 
ceived almost without recognition; then, 
again, under more favorable influences, they 
are the spark which explodes a mine of 
selfish, narrow habits of thought, and opens 
an entrance into the heart and mind for the 
appreciation of noble deeds and aspirations. 
Every mortal being is the center of a moral 
magnetic influence, and, strange as it may 
seem, the center thus established during 
earth-life remains and acts with more or less 
energy for an indefinite time. Psychometry 
teaches us that everything that has ever ex- 
isted has left its impress. Prof. Draper 
proves that if a shell be calcined and re- 
duced to powder, and an object like a ring or 
key be laid upon it for a certain length of 
time—then, having taken them into a dark 
room, on removing the key and applying a 
slight heat, the exact form of the key or ring 
will appear; and if forty or more different 
articles be successively laid upon it and re- 
moved, the form of each article will become 
visible in the reverse order in which they 
were laid upon the powdered shell. 

Sir David Brewster says: “All bodies 
throw off emanations in greater or less size, 
and with greater or less velocities. These 
particles enter more or less into the pores of 
solid and fluid bodies, sometimes resting 
upon their surface and sometimes permeating 
them altogether. These emanations, when 
feeble, show themselves in images; when 
stronger, in chemical changes.” 

Much more could be said upon this subject 
tending to prove the permanent effects of 
all magnetic and physical influences. As our 
moral natures, to a great extent, act in con- 
cert with and are dependent upon the mag- 
netic forces of nature, we can ndt escape the 
conclusion that our moral forces are governed 
by laws in a great degree similar to those 
which govern magnetic forces; and if this is 
correct, the results of moral actions and moral 
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ideas are in themselves permanent and en- 
during. 

As it is with individuals so it is with fam- 
ilies; as with families so with nations, which 
are merely assemblages of families. The in- 
fluence of a nation imbued with the spirit of 
progress is as the influence of millions of in- 
dividuals compared with that of one of their 
number. Some nations, like ancient Greece 
and Rome, receiving their light from Egypt 
and the farther East, in their turn were ele- 
vated to a higher plane, and irradiated the 
barbarous minds of the inhabitants of South- 
ern Europe. The rays of knowledge thus 
disseminated mingled with the magnetism 
of the minds of the people of those barbarous 
countries, and in each nation was evolved 
a kind and degree of intelligence in harmony 
with their established habits and original 
structure of mind. Each people made a dif- 
ferent use of the knowledge obtained; and 
as each pursued, to a certain extent, a differ- 
ent path in its search for further light, much 
knowledge was accumulated by each, which 
otherwise would have remained unknown, 
With the knowledge imparted by Rome was 
the gift of its ecclesiastical system; and the 
nations receiving this system struggled in 
their onward race for centuries, bearing the 
burden of priestly tyranny. 

The discovery of the art of printing was 
the commencement of a new era in the 
progress of mankind, and nowhere was this 
young Hercules so carefully nourished as in 
the country of our English forefathers. In- 
stinctively they cultivated his strength, and 
enlisted him on the side of human rights, 
until with them his arm is strong to shield 
the oppressed of all nations. Many have 
been the errors committed—many the acts 
of cruelty perpetrated while this moral 
strength has developed; but with all her 
faults England has stood like a beacon-light, 
shedding her rays over other lands, in the light 
of which their people have advanced in the 
paths of progress and toward their destiny 
of universal brotherhood. 

In that light our American forefathers were 
born and reared; and our grand country 
affording the amplest scope for enlarged 
thoughts and action, we have developed into 
a race sharing the knowledge acquired 
through centuries of experience by our Eng- 





lish progenitors with that acquired by our 
own experience and our own development. 
We can boast of being at least as enlight- 
ened as the English themselves; but in our 
self-gratulations we should not lose sight of 
the fact that to England we are indebted for 
much that we know; and that had she not 
led the way, and through toil and bloodshed 
secured for our fathers to a large extent a 
recognition of the rights of man, we should 
not to-day live in the full enjoyment of our 
national and individual liberties. 
Thecontemplation of England’s decadence, 
real or probable, to an American, and espe- 
cially to a Protestant American, should be 
tempered with regret, and it demands the 
acknowledgment of the great services she has 
rendered to the world, and more especially to 
our own loved land. JEROME ROSS. 
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THE STONE-CUTTER; 
OR, THE END OF ASPIRATION. 


NCE upon a time there was in Japan a 

poor stone-cutter, a simple worknian in 
the quarries. His life was rude, he worked 
much, he gained little, and was not at all con- 
tented with his fate. 

“Oh, if I could only be rich enough to rest, to 
sleep on thick matting, wrapped in a kirimon 
of soft silk!” Such was the sigh he breathed 
to heaven. An angel intercepted it. 

“Tt shall be according to thy desire,” said the 
angel to him. And he at once became rich, 
and he rested, and he slept on thick matting 
and wrapped himself in a kirimon of soft silk. 

It happened that the Emperor passed by. 
He was preceded by heralds on foot and horse- 
back, followed by a brilliant escort of cavaliers, 
and surrounded by persons who held over his 
head an immense parasol, resplendent with 
gold. . 

““What good does it do me to be rich?” 
murmured the man, “as long as I have not the 
right to go out with an escort, and my head 
protected by a golden parasol? Why am f 
not the Emperor?” 

“Thou shalt be,” said the angel. 

And, indeed, he became the Emperor. He 
had an escort of cavaliers before and behind 
him, and people who held above his head an 
immense parasol, resplendent with gold. 

However, the sun, with his ardent beams, 
dried up the country, and the dusty road, quiv- 
ering with his brightness, fatigued the eyes 
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“Tt is a great advantage to be Emperor,” 
cried the man, “ when the heat of the day ex- 
hausts you and the sun never ceases to make 
you feel his power! But if one could be the 
sun!” 

“Behold! Are you satisfied?” the angel 
asked. For he had become the sun, and he 
darted his beams up and down, right and left, 
and all around him; and he scorched the herb- 
age of the earth, and the faces of the princes 
upon the earth. 

But now a cloud thrust itself between the 
earth and him; it held back the rays of the 
sun, and prevented them from falling upon the 
earth’s surface. 

“There is strength,” cried the sun, “a cloud 
capable of resisting my power. It would be 
better if I were a cloud.” 

“ Very well,” said the angel. 

And the transformation was at once accom- 
plished. The new cloud placed itself haughtily 
between the sun and the earth, and so thor- 
oughly intercepted the rays of the sun that it 
soon saw the earth covered with its shadow. 
Then it caused big drops of rain, and pouring 
showers, and water-spouts, to fall on the lands, 
so that the torrents burst their bounds, and the 
rivers spread over and devastated the fields. 





Nothing resisted the force of the inundation ; 
only a rock defied it, perfectly motionless. In 
vain the bellowing waters beat it in their fury; 
the rock yielded not, but the foaming waves 
died at its foot. 

“A rock, then, is my superior,” said the 
cloud; “I would rather be in its place.” 

“You shall be,” said the angel. 

And he was transformed into a steep, un- 
shaking rock, insensible to the rays of the sun, 
indifferent to the torrents of rain and the shock 
of the tumultuous waves. 

Nevertheless, he distinguished at his feet a 
man of poor appearance, badly clothed, but 
armed with a chisel and a hammer; and the 
man, with the help of these instruments, struck 
off pieces of the rock, which he dressed into 
stones proper for cutting. 

“What is that?” cried the rock. “Has a 
man the power of rending pieces of stone 
from my breast? Shall I be weaker than he? 
Then it is absolutely necessary that I should be 
that man.” 

“Have your will,” said the angel; and he 
became again what he had been—a poor stone- 
cutter, a simple workman in the quarries. His 
life was rude, he worked much and gained lit. 
tle, but he was contented with his lot. 


———~+0e—__——__ 


HARVEY M. MUNSELL, 


ROYAL and brave nation never for- 

gets its battle-fields, its struggles, its 
heroes who won its laurels. It does homage 
to fidelity in positions of responsible com- 
mand, and as readily accords the honor due 
to those who faithfully execute judicious or- 
ders, and thus aid in winning the field. Every 
record of patriotic bravery is welcome, and 
exalts a nation; and in any and every depart- 
ment of life a nobly-contested and bravely- 
won field adds strength and dignity to char- 
acter. 

Harvey M. Munsell, third son of James 
Munsell, was born at Painted Post, Steuben 
County, N. Y., January 5, 1843. In 1848 his 
mother died, and in 1849 his father went to 
California, leaving him in the care of stran- 
gers. Tiring of an uncongenial, useless, and 
homeless life, without asking permission, 
which he was sure would not be granted, at 
the tender age of eleven years he left Painted 
Post, and went to Venango County, Penn. 
Here he had some relatives, with whom he 


THE “COLOR-BEARER.” 


lived until 1858, when he went to Belvidere, 
Ill., and there resided with an uncle, and at- 
tended school until 1861. When the “ Proc- 
lamation” calling for troops to maintain the 
integrity of the Union was issued, he returned 
to Pennsylvania, and enlisted for three years 
in the Thirty-second Pennsylvania Regiment, 
at Philadelphia, afterward known as the 
Ninety-ninth Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

He was soon assigned to the position of 
corporal, then sergeant, and then color- 
sergeant of the regiment, and bore the stand- 
ard through thirteen pitched battles, without 
receiving a wound. He received a hand- 
some flag from his regiment as a testimonial 
of the esteem in which he was held by his 
comrades in arms, and also other evidences 
of honorary consideration. A published 
notice of him said : 

“This brave and noble young soldier de- 
serves any promotion which may be accorded 
to him for gallant and meritorious conduct.” 





Honorable mention was made of his gal- 
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lant conduct by his commanding officers in 
their official reports to the War Department. 

When our lines faltered and fell back be- 
fore the Georgia columns at Fredericksburg, 
with characteristic decision and promptness 
he waved his colors in front of the yielding 
army, saying, “ Stand your ground and de- 
fend your flag, or I will give these colors to 
the rebels;” and they did advance, drove 


, bore the colors on another field he would 
| meet death, and well knowing that his pre- 
| sentiment could not be duly appreciated, he 

sought a change of position, first through his 
| captain, then through his colonel, and then 
| through Gen. Gregory, requesting a furlough 

to attend the Free Military School at Phila- 
| delphia, and take command of a colored regi- 
| ment; but his request was not granted. 














the Georgia columns from the field, and held 
possession of it. 

At the expiration of two and a half years 
of active service, he, with nearly the entire 
regiment, re-enlisted for the war, and returned 
to Philadelphia on a furlough for thirty days, 
and while there received the testimonials to 
which we have referred. But, somehow, his 
intuitional impressions assured him that if he 


However, determined to secure his end if 
possible, he marched boldly to the War De- 
partment, and then and there saw all who 
were in waiting to ask furloughs ordered 
back to join their regiments. Nothing 
daunted, he laid his flag on Secretary Stan- 
ton’s desk, saying, as he did so, that he 
would like a furlough, in order to enter the 
Free Military School at Philadelphia; and 
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unfolding the banner, the Secretary read the 
well-earned record inscribed thereon, with 
sparkling eyes. Rising from his seat, Mr. 
Stanton cordially took the hand that had 
never faltered in service, saying, as he did so, 
“Mr. Munsell, you are the first man, either sol- 
dier or civilian, who has, when asking a fa- 
vor, ever presented a living testimonial of any 
service rendered the Government up to this 
date ;” and without further delay the fur- 
lough was granted. 

He entered the school, passed an honor- 
able examination before Gen. Casey, but de- 
clined a command offered him, and then re- 
turned to his regiment immediately after the 
battle of the Wilderness, and was appoined 
first lieutenant and then captain. He was then 
not quite twenty-one years of age. This posi- 
tion he held until the close of the war, and with 
his command participated in the battle at Cold 
Harbor, and also in several engagements be- 
fore Petersburg. The color-bearer of the Nine- 
ty-ninth fell severely wounded in the next en- 
gagement. He was captured in the battle 
of Deep Bottom, on the James River, Vir- 
ginia, July 27, 1864, and held as prisoner of 
war until February 22, 1865. He shared the 
horrors and triumphs of Libby Prison for 
about two months, exchanged them for those 
of Greensboro and Salisbury, N. C., and was 
subsequently transferred to Danville, Va. He 
was mustered out of service July 25, 1865, 
and soon after entered and graduated from a 
commercial college in Binghamton, N. Y. 
In 1866 he became agent for the New York 
Life Insurance Company in Boston, Mass., 
and in 1867 was appointed general agent at 
Philadelphia for the Milwaukie Northwest 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, and as such 
was decidedly successful. In 1868 the Com- 
pany removed his office to 1ts present local- 
ity, 160 Fulton Street, corner of Broadway, 
New York city ; and to quote from the Vice- 
President of the Company: “ Mr. M. is one 
of the most persevering, enthusiastic, and 
successful agents that any well-organized 
company could well secure.” 

Phrenologically, Mr. Munsell has a good 
body, which is solid, compact, and active; 
he is made to work and willing to work, and 
liable to over-work ; his vital system is not 
quite able to give adequate support at all 
times to his active, energetic brain. He 





ought to be known as a social, loving, friend- 
ly man, as one who highly enjoys domestic 
and social life. He loves variety of thought 
and action; has much ambition, a sensitive 
regard to reputation, and a fair degree of 
pride. 

He is exceedingly firm, but has a friendly, 
kindly benevolent spirit, which disposes him 
to forgive and let a delinquent up, and try 
him again; but the persistent sinner finds 
with him a hard road to travel. 

His sense of justice makes him feel strong 
when he believes that he is right ; he is cau- 
tious without being timid, and not extra se- 
cretive. Hope is not large; he therefore 
does not predicate too much of the future; 
feels sure of just what he can work out. Hence 
he works out his success with confidence. 

He has fair reverence for eminence and sa- 
credness, but the feeling is not a weakness of 
his; he is neither obsequious nor submissive, 
yet can bend to the helpless, the weak, and 
to little children. 

He readily reads mind and motives; com- 
prehends character and disposition, and sel- 
dom asks advice relative to persons, but may 
ask for facts relating to their pecuniary accu- 
mulations and financial standing. , 

If a man have petty larceny in his face, 
Mr. Munsell accepts no recommendation for 
him. 

He possesses a sound, compact, thoughtful 
cast of mind, has a disposition to reason and 
criticise, and wants the gist of the matter; is 
not over-awed by vastness of bough and fol- 
iage, but seeks to know if the roots and trunk 
are sound; he grasps general ideas and re- 
members incidentals by association. His 
constructive talent is good. If an engineer 
he would be sound, clear, and inventive, ai 
ways working up toward some better way 
of making the machine, or of building a new 
one. He appreciates property, economizes 
time, labor, wear, and tear; and would like 
to see the artificial catch by which the boy 
at the coal mine contrived to save himself 
from using the lever to operate the ancient 
steam-engine, and instead of blaming, would 
have applauded him. His perceptive facul- 
ties are active, and lead to compact criticism ; 
his language is alsocompact. He prefers the 
“ Minie rifle ” to the old-fashioned shot-gun; 
is sharp, quick, decisive. 
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PRIMARY OR PRISMATIC COLORS. 


BELIVE the day is not far distant when 

the long-maintained theory of Isaac New- 
ton on the origin of the prismatic colors, viz. : 
that they are the product of the sun’s vhite 
light, and displaying, as variously estimated by 
different philosophers, from three to seven 
primary colors, will be replaced by some more 
simple and satisfactory doctrine. 

When rays of light, emanating directly from 
the sun, or indirectly from objects, are made 
to pass through a prism, their forms and direc- 
tion are subject to marked distortion, and as 
the prism is turned, display the most vivid 
colorings. When the prism is used to examine 
the sun’s rays, experimentalists always find it 
necessary to turn it until the round spot of light, 
admitted through a hole in a shutter into a 
dark chamber, is changed or distorted into a 
long parallelogram before the dissected (so 
called) colors appear. Now, why may not this 
distortion of form and direction of rays apply 
also to the colors evolved by the prism, as be- 
ing only an abnormal expression of the true 
components of what we call white or solar 
light, by the peculiar effects upon the eye of 
such refracted rays of light, which are seen 
only when passing through a prism, or refract- 
ed from some finely divided laminous or cor- 
rugated surfaces? as also when the rays of 
light are refracted from vesicular-formed clouds, 
rain-drops, and greasy surfaces? 

These prismatic colors, when imitated and 
mixed in the most artistic way, have never 
yet resulted in the reproduction of a simple 
white, or anything approaching it, except in 
the instance of re-collecting the rays, or col- 
ors, after having passed through a prism, by 
interposing a lens. But this would seem to be 
too simple a process for making and unmaking 
light, in its supposed combination of colors, to 
be adopted as its explanation. The fact is, 
that the lens only re-collects the scattered rays, 
and so restores them to their natural direction, 
form, and simple white. 

Are light, heat, and actinic rays combined 
in solar effulgence only “atoms turning on 
their axis,” as some scientists assume, and so 
producing only immaterial colors? or are they 
chemically combined materials in definite pro- 
portions? and if the latter, can the mere re- 
fraction of a prism separate and a lens restore 
them to their natural compounds? If so, we 
certainly have an heretofore unsuspected ethe- 
rial chemistry, operating very tangibly upon 
matter by simply looking at it through solid 





glass. Or, if the former, is it considered that 
light, heat, and actinism are only “modes of 
motion,” as some scientists affirm, contiguous 
through the ethereal atoms of space, and so im- 
pacting upon our atmosphere and the more 
solid bodies of our earth by the mere “ clashing 
of their atoms when turning on their axis,” 
without incorporating anything with the ele- 
ments of our globe? If they do mingle any- 
thing, it must be something besides mere 
impact which chemically combines, as the 
changing compounds in vegetable growth; for 
instance, under the action of solar éffulgence, 
carbon separates from oxygen (in carbonic acid 
gas), that the former may enter into vegetable 
compositions; and this would fully warrant us 
in believing it to be a very material chemical 
admixture ; as it is hardly supposable that mere 
“mode of motion” —impact, concussion—would 
knock those combined gasses to pieces, and 
send the required atoms of carbon only to nour- 
ish vegetation. 

As to objects exhibiting special colors, by 
transmitting some and absorbing others of the 
primary or prismatic hues of solar light, which 
philosophers suppose, this presupposes that 
such colors are absolute materials, else they 
could not be variously absorbed, and, conse- 
quently, that solar effulgence has something 
which does incorporate itself into other mate- 
rials, and so produces marvelous compounds; 
but not alone effecting such changes upon 
organic and inorganic bodies (with its light, 
heat, actinic and life-promoting properties) by 
simple impact, concussion, or “ turning of atoms 
on their axes,’ or “clashing of atom upon 
atom,” as named by an astute scientist in treat- 
ing of the passage of light. 

The colors ascribed to the composition of 
white or solar light either exist or they do not 
exist. If the prismatic or primary colors ex- 
ist, they must be a material, as materiality is 
necessary to existence, and so can not be sep- 
arated by simply passing through a prism to 
the eye; and if they do not exist they are im- 
material, and so can not be analyzed, not be- 
ing a part of anything; in either case, the 
prism can not be an analyzer of light. Hence 
refraction, that abnormai condition of light 
produced by the prism, is the sole cause of the 
effects of colors ; they have no agency in form- 
ing white light which is capable of detection 
by the prism, or by any other known method. 
Look at the effects of solar and artificial lights 
upon vegetation; are they the same? yet the 
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prism makes no distinction, though, as a very 
marked distinction, which all can test, solar 
heat will pass directly through plate-glass, with- 
out warming it, while heat from a fire will not 
pass directly through the same, nor until radi- 
ated by absorption; hence solar heat can not 
be derived from the sun’s conflagration, as as- 
sumed by spectroscopists. The prism, when 
admitting the passage of artificial light, pro- 
duces the same prismatic hues as proceed from 
the solar; and shall we thence infer that the 
composition of solar and artificial light are 
analogous? Again, in what is called poloriza- 
tion of light, produced by the passage of solar 
or artificial light through a prism and a plate 
of tourmaline, which gives under the micro- 
scope brilliant prismatic hues to many minute 
crystals, and is so convenient a test of the an- 
gles of their very minute planes—we find the 
evidence of the identity of solar and artificial 
light. Also from soap bubbles, vesicular 
clouds, rain-drops, and the finely divided la- 
ming on pearl surfaces, and upon coal and 
greasy surfaces, the same prismatic hues are 
produced by distorting or refracting rays of 
light without a prism, and are also evidence of 
their identity of composition. Are such re- 
sults only the effects of the abnormal condi- 
tions of light when refracted by such distorting 
surfaces? I am, and have been for years, 
strongly impressed with the view that solar 
and artificial lights do not embrace in their 
composition these supposed primary or pris- 
matic colors. These colors through the prism 
seem to emanate from every object illuminated, 
however weakly, by the sun or artificial light, 
when the prism intervenes between the eye 
and object in the required direction, and the 
colors constantly vary, on the same parts of 
objects, as we revolve the prisin. 
Homogeneous white surfaces, such as snow, 
will exhibit broad patches of vivid orange, 
rose, and purple colors through the prism, 
while shadows on the snow will display vivid 
greens; and in a cloudy day, when the snow is 
in shadow, all these colors will be vividly and 
variedly seen; and when the prism is a little 
turned these hues will be distorted on the bord- 
ers of objects into long shreds or fringes of 
brilliant colors. This distortion probably indi- 
cates false coloring, as it is not to be supposed 
that the homogeneous white of snow, to the 
eye, is in reality invested with such brilliant 
colors, and so, probably, indicates that the col- 
oring is entirely due to the distorting abnormal 
refractions of light by the prism, and in no way 
shows that such colors proceed from the sun’s 





white light dissected, it being to the eye as 
homogeneous as the snow. 

The same blaze of colors is seen on a white- 
washed fence, or upon a surface of black iron, 
wheth ‘r in the sunlight or shadow, and the 
more diversified the forms or figures on all ob- 
jects, the more varied and vivid are the colors. 
A white muslin curtain in the shade will dis- 
play a brilliant border of varied colors, and the 
remainder of the plain surface will show only 
its natural white—all of which is changed by a 
turn of the prism, just as in microscopic polar- 
izations of light upon crystals, changes are 
wrought by revolving the tourmaline. 

Thus, I think, is clearly demonstrated that 
the prism, as an analyzer of light, is more of a 
philosophical toy than an indicator of the com- 
position of solar or white light; notwithstand- 
ing the long and justly revered opinions of 
Isaac Newton, and the many respected links in 
his chain of followers. 

In conclusion, it seems most probable that 
the so-called primary or prismatic colors are 
not the components or parts of solar or white 
light, but are simply the effects upon the eye 
of refracted or distorted light, and that the 
hues are varied or produced only by the angle 
of refraction; while solar light, heat, actinism, 
and its life-promoting properties, are the actual 
incorporating effects upon all matter of a mate- 
rial called Electricity, which, in its dual char- 
acter of attraction and repulsion, is Gravitation, 
as well as the cause of all combinations of mat- 
ter, and of the altered conditions in disintegra- 
tions—in short, the great material agent in 
creative force. CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 


——~99¢——_—_ 


ELECTRICITY AND NERVE Force.—Mr. J. 
St. Clair Gray, of Glasgow University, Scotland, 
has recently observed the mutual action of sul- 
phur and phosphorus in alkaline solutions, and 
the idea that such action might be the source 
of an electric current occurred to him. Ac- 
cordingly he prepared a cell containing caustic 
potash in solution, and placed in it sticks of 
phosphorus and sulphur; and he found, half 
an hour afterward that the sulphur remained 
unaffected, while the phosphorus had settled in 
an oily mass to the bottom of the alkaline fluid. 
Phosphoretted hydrogen, spontaneously inflam- 
mable, was given off during the first six days; 
but after this time the gas became somewhat 
sulphuretted, and no ignition took place. The 
test by Sir W. Thomson’s electrometer, made 
by a qualified assistant of that eminent philoso- 
pher, showed the electromotive force to be 162, 
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while a Daniell, acting under similar conditions, 
exhibited 120 only. A remarkable feature of 
this battery was that the fluid phosphorus on 
being removed and washed, still retained its 
liquid state. Sticks of solid phosphorus were 
introduced, and they not only did not help the 
liquor to solidify, but speedily became deliques- 
cent themselves. 

Mr. Gray’s object was to obtain data to sup- 
port a theory on the origin of nerve force, he 
being convinced that the power of the nerves 
has an electric element in it. He was induced 
to make the experiment described above by 
the well-known facts shat phosphorus is largely 
present in the brain and sulphur in the liver, 
and that an alkaline fluid is in constant circula- 
tion between them. He has tested this theory 
by experiments on a rabbit, and considers that 
he is justified in assuming that his explanation 
of the existence of galvanic action between the 
brain and liver is correct and well founded. 


—— 40% —— 


HOW WE WALK. 


N the PHrenonocicat JouRNAL for Sep- 

. tember of last year, and in the article on 
“Human Locomotion,” I find this statement: 

“ Dr. Holmes says one side of the body tends 
to outwalk the other side.” 

Permit me to remark that this is quite natural, 
as one side of the body, the right usually, is the 
stronger, and thus a slightly increased impulse 
will tend to turn the body to the left, and fi- 
nally we find that we have been walking in a 
circle, as is the almost universal experience of 
man. 

The writer recollects an instance which oc- 
curred to himself, and two or three others 
many years ago, when at Fort Gratiot, outlet 
of Lake Huron. We walked up the beach of 
the lake some two or three miles, and then 
started across to strike Black River, at about 
the same distance from the lake, and running 
nearly parallel with it. We started for the 
river, but no one had any special charge of the 
direction. After a walk through the thick for- 
est we struck a glade,and in about an hour 
should have reached tke river, as we sup- 
posed, but were surprised at hearing, qnite 
distinctly, the sound of the surf on the shore 
of the lake. We turned around, and by care- 
fully keeping the new direction soon reached 
the river. 

Here the right side had outwalked the left, 
and carried us ina semi-circle. A wind, bright 
sun, inequalities in the ground, the company 





you are walking with, a temporary weakness 
in one limb, being tired—all or any one of these 
causes is sufficient to alter the direction. 

Few people besides soldiers know how diffi- 
cult it is to walk in a straight line. Who ever 
saw a path across a field that was not wavy ? 

To test your ability to walk in a straight line, 
when there isa light snow, fix your eyes on 
some point across a level piece of ground; then 
close them and start in the direction; continue 
your walk for five or ten minutes. Your foot- 
prints will be an interesting study. It will also 
afford an opportunity to observe the variation 
in the length of the step—whether one foot 
outwalks the other. 

To walk in a straight line, take two points 
in front of you, and when you have come up to 
the first select a third in prolongation, and so 
on as you advance. H. 


—_+e+—___ 
DISCHARGED FOR DRUNKENNESS. 


NCE a month or so there appears on our 
desk a manifold copy of the official re- 
port of discharges from the service. We have 
never published them. We fear to put the 
damning publicity to a weakness which calls 
as often for pity as for reproach, or hold up to 
scorn those who by patience and gentleness 
may be saved. The discharge is a necessity. 
No drunken man should ever handle a message, 
and a careful executive might even exact as 
the qualification for employment that rum and 
all its relatives be foresworn. But we prefer 
that the discharge be not complemented with 
the published shame. The lapse is sometimes 
the fall in a keen struggle. God only knows 
how keen and fierce the struggle sometimes is. 
In Mrs. Stowe’s “ Wife and 1” there occurs 
one of those stirring passages regarding this 
degrading vice which reveals its desperate ty- 
ranny. It is Bolton giving his reasons why he 
dare not marry : 

“One sip would flash to the brain like fire, 
and then, all fear, all care, all conscience would 
be gone, and not one glass, but a dozen would 
be inevitable. Then you might have to look 
for me in some of those dens to which the pos- 
sessed of the devil flee when the fit is on them, 
and where they rave and tear and cut them- 
selves until the madness is worn out. This has 
happened to me after long periods of self-denial 
and self-control and illusive hope. It seems to 
me that my experience is like that of a man 
whom some cruel fiend condemns to go through 
all the agonies of drowning over and over 
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again—the dark plunge, the mad struggle, the 
suffocation, the horror, the agony, the clutch 
at the shore, the weary clamber up steep rocks, 
the sense of relief, recovery, and hope, only to 
be wrenched off and thrown back to struggle, 
and strangle, and sink again. If I had fallen 
dead after the first glass of wine I tasted, it 
would have been thought a horrible thing ; but 
it would have been better for my mother, bet- 
ter for me, than to have lived as I did.” 

This picture of a noble man, who knew his 
weakness and his enemy, is only one of many 
such, not always so intense, but dark and dread 
with ever-constant danger. It may be a voice 
to some young man who reads it as he is about 
to yield to the first invitation to drink that 
which may be, within him, like the flames of 
hell. Let the cursed thing alone, young men. 
The bright water that gurgles up from the 
earth or glistens down the mountain-side is for 
all men health and hope and happiness and life. 

[The above extract from the Journal of the 
Telegraph brims over with pathetic sympathy 
for and exhibits a just appreciation of the poor 
victim of inebriecy. How terrible the condition 
of such a one! Youth and manhood, let not 
these trenchant words of admonition be lost on 
you! “Be wise in time!”’] 

—_+0e—___—_- 


A SIMILE. 


BY BELLA FRENCH. 


As strains of music sweeter get, 
As sadder, sadder they become, 
So in the hearts which sin regret, 
So in the souls which grief makes dumb, 
A strange, wild sweetness seems to dwell,— 
A note of purity and love, 
Of which the lips can never tell ;— 
A strain of music, far above 
The wailing sobs of care and grief 
And desolation’s blinding blast ; 
Then, like the sun, a sweet relief 
Comes to the drooping soul at last. 
—_30e—__—_- 
To Make Hens Lay.—A Southerner says : 
“ We have found that hog’s lard is the best 
thing to mix in with the dough to give hens 
to make them lay. One cut of this fat as large 
as a walnut will set a hen-to lay immediately 
after she has been broken up from setting, and 
by feeding them with the fat occasionally, the 
hens continue to lay through the winter.” [We 
doubt if this gentleman has tried “ all things,” 
and that his oracular statement needs modifi- 
cation. Would not scraps, the refuse of tried 
lard, do as well? would not any animal food, 
fish, earth-worms, etc., answer? and are not 
old plaster, or lime, sand, and gravel, also use- 





ful? Is not corn a desirable ingredient? and 
why not oats? Inshort, why not a mixed diet, 
including boiled potatoes, pumpkins, and other 
vegetables? Is not pure water always access- 
ible, and a nice, clean, comfortable, well-venti- 
lated house to roost in an important accom- 
paniment ?] 


CuBA, THE GEM OF THE OcEAN.—Shall she 
be a slave? or shall she be free? The annual 
trade of Cuba is over $170,000,000. In 1862 
the production of the island was $306,000,000 ; 
taxes paid in, $37,750,000 ; imports, $57,400,000 ; 

exports, $43,400,000. The rural wealth was 
then estimated at $381,000,000 ; wealth of towns, 
$170,000,000 ; industrial and commercial wealth, 
$74,000,000. The productions in the same 
year were: sugar, $62,000,000; tobacco, $30,- 
000,000 ; other items, $37,000,000 ; total, "$129,- 
000,000. Will she come under the Star-span- 
gled banner? Hurrah for Yankee Doodle! 


——_+_+9¢——_—_. 


EFFECTIVE Writtnc.—Under the modest ti- 
tle of “ A Fragment,” the Oneida Circular says: 

“ Genius in all arts which please and produce 
genuine ‘ effects’ seems to consist in being able 
to perceive and study the thoughts and feelings 
in other people’s minds. Thus, for instance, it 
is not enough to be able to write well, in order 
to produce a good effect; neither is it enough 
to be able to observe well, or find interesting 
topics, or understand truth ; besides all this, we 
must be able to throw ourselves into the minds 
of those we are writing for and imagine what 
they feel. We must adapt what we say and 
the topics we handle to the inner niceties of 
the human spirit, if we would produce a genu- 
ine sensation. People may write well, may 
find interesting topics, understand truth, and 
have a great deal to say, and still never pro- 
duce a sensation by what they write, but only 
make a noise that other people will pay but 
very little attention to. Genius consists in 
adapting its work to the exact state of mind 
that it is dealing with—both on the small scale 
and on the great. In reading Shakespeare, 
Walter Scott, and such writers of acknowledged 
genius, you are all the time wondering how 
they knew so much about you—how they un- 
derstood things in your thoughts that you never 
put into words, and didn’t suppose anybody 
had any idea of. It is by just such knowledge 
as this that we shall be able to produce effects, 
and not without it. This is true of all the other 
arts as well as writing. We must know just 
what will make music in the general mind.” 

{In other words, if we would touch the 
hearts of readers, we must speak or write from 
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the heart, ¢, ¢., we hit where we fire from. If 
we write through Combativeness, we wake up 
Combativeness in the reader. So of Benevo- 
lence, Causality, or Philoprogenitiveness. If 
we would awaken asense which admires the 
grandeurs of Nature, we must ourselves be able 
to picture to the reader’s mind those sublime 
scenes which fill us with their magnificence. 
A dull, sleepy writer will put his reader to sleep, 
while one with life in him will stir you up. 
“ Like begets like” in thought and in feeling as 
well as in a physiological sense. ] 


—_0o—_—_ 


Tame Copriso.—Mr. Buckland, in a recent 
number of Land and Water, gives an interest- 
ing account of a visit paid by him toa pond 
containing tame codfish at Port Logan, Wig- 
tonshire. The property in question belongs to 
a gentleman by the name of McDougall, and 
consists of an amphitheater about one hundred 
feet in diameter hollowed out of the solid rock 
by the sea. All egress from this is prevented 
by a barrier of loose stones, through which the 
water passes freely. On approaching the shore 
of the pond many codfish of great size were 
seen; and when a servant woman who had 
charge of the fish approached with some mus- 
cles, the surface of the water was perfectly 
alive with the struggling fish. They came close 
to the edge, and after a little while permitted 
Mr. Buckland to scratch them on the back, and 
play with them in various ways. Among 
other experiments tried by him was that of 
holding a muscle in his hand, and allowing 
the fish to swallow his hand in the effort to ob- 
tain the muscle. These fish furnish to the 
proprietor an ample supply of excellent food, 
the flavor being considered much superior to 
that of the cod taken in the open sea. When- 
ever needed for the table, a selection can readily 
be made from the most promising of those at 
hand, and the fish secured without dfficulty. 

—_——»99¢—__ 


WISDOM. 


Every drop in the sea of life imagines itself an 
ocean. 





Ir the young would remember that they may be 
old, and the old would remember that they have 
been young, the world would be much happier. 

Apvice which, like the snow, softly falls, dwells 
the longer upon and sinks the deeper into the 
mind. 

Ir is better to be inconsistent with yourself, and 
change your opinion, than be inconsistent with 
truth by pertinaciously adhering to it. 





It was a noble sentiment that Judge Talfourd 
died in uttering: ‘‘ That which is wanted to hold 
together the bursting bonds of the different classes 
of this country, is not kindness but sympathy.” 

VIRTUE seems to be nothing more than a motion 
consonant to the system of things; were a planet 
to fly from its orbit, it would represent a vicious 
man.—Shenstone. 


Happiness is a perfume which one can not shed 
over another without a few drops falling on one’s 
self. He that would make others happy must be 
happy himself. 


‘“*DurRINne my long commercial experience,” says 
Girard, ‘‘I have noticed that no advantage results 
from telling one’s business to others, except to 
create jealousy or competition when we are fortu- 
nate, and to gratify our enemies when otherwise.” 
He who through life in quietness would go, 

Far from the noisy world his way will keep 
Beside the streams in solitude that flow, 

Contented with his little flock of sheep, 

Nor seek in glory’s paths her fading wreaths to 
reap. 
MIRTH. - 


[Under this heading we propose to publish 
“A little nonsense now and then ;" 





ch 
“Is relished by the wisest men.” ] 





Cure for dyspeptics: Live on a dime a day, and 
earn it. 

‘*T CAME near selling my boots the other day,” 
said Jones to a friend. ‘How so?” “ Well, I 
had them half-sold.”’ 


A Hupson milkman was overheard singing to 
his fellow-craftsmen, ‘‘ Yes, we'll gather at the 
river.’”’ He meant more than he said. 

A city missionary was asked the cause of his 
poverty. ‘* Principally,” said he, with a twinkle 
of the eye, ‘‘ because I have preached so much 
without notes.”’ 


Ir you want to talk heavy science, say “ protoxyd 
of hydrogen,” instead of ice. It sounds bigger, 
and not one man in a thousand will know what 
you mean. 


‘* G@OOD-MORNING, gentlemen,”’ says a book-ped- 
lar, entering a railroad car. No one responded. 
‘* Beg pardon if I have said toomuch. I withdraw 
the last expression.” 


A MATRIMONIALLY inclined cotemporary says 
that a girl with three thousand a year, or more, is 
always an object of interest, because she has so 
much principal. 

‘*Mr. Speaker,”’ said a member of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature, in discussing a bill for the regula- 
tion of the timber trade, ‘‘ these timber dealers are 
a bad lot; they’re egregious scoundrels. I know 
‘em; I was in the timber line myself more’n 
twelve years.” ‘ 
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PurFine and blowing are often considered as 
synonymous terms. You will discover a differ- 
ence, however, if instead of pufling a man, you 
should blow him up. 

A LITTLE ten-year-old miss told her mother the 
other day that she was never going to marry, but 
meant to be a widow, because widows dressed in 
such nice black, and always looked so happy. 

A BOOKEINDER said to his wife at the wedding: 
“It seems that now we are bound together, two 
volumes in one, with clusps.”” ‘ Yes,’’ observed 
one of the guests, ‘‘one side highly ornamented 
Turkey morocco, and the other plain calf.” 
That guest had presence of mind enough left to 
avoid sudden contact with a well-aimed patent 
leather boot. 

“T sHouLp think it is time for you to settle that 
bill already due for three months,” said Mr. Z. to 
Dr. 8., as he handed over a bill to the latter. “Do 
you spell your name with a C ora Z?” asked the 
Dr. indignantly. ‘With a Z, tobe sure.” “Tam 
really sorry for your misfortune,” said the Dr. ; “I 
have lately determined to pay up all my debts in 
alphabetical order.’’ It is needless to say that 
Mr. Z. probably had to wait another three months 
for his money. 

THE SKATER'S COMPLAINT. 
BY B. H. ELLSWORTH. 


Once a question grave I pondered, 
And in c q' I squandered 
Greenbacks, which I now deplore; 








For, with solemn self-debating, 

I decided to go skating; 
And for skates did shops explore, 
With an X I'll see no more. 


Soon I strapped them on and started; 

But the ice and my skates parted; 
For the skates inclined to rise. 

On my cranium I alighted, 

And the moons and stars I sighted 
Beat the ones up in the skics— 
This was pleasure in disguise. 


But, determined to discover 

All its charms (or else recover 
Damage for my X in bumps), 

Still the slippery ice I trusted, 

And quite oft reclined, disgusted, 
Musing over sudden thumps; 
But persistence still triumphs. 


And when hard-won victory crowned me, 
And my friends and neighbors found me 
Gliding o’er the ice with ease, 
Those who never were my cousins 
Cozened me by tens and dozens, 
Saying, “‘ Lend me your skates, please,” 
Dawned their meaning by degrees. 


For I soon learned, to my sorrow, 
This incessant lend and borrow 
Summed up plainly, thus translates: 
Leather worn and straps all * busted,”’ 
Steel all broken, bent, and rusted, 
Demoralized at shocking rates; 
In a nutshell, death to skates. 
Exerm, I... 








{)w letra jure, 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘* What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 
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will be answered in this department. We havé no space 
to gratify idle curiosity. One question only at a time, 
and that clearly stated, must be propounded, if a@ corre- 
spondent shall expect us to give him the benefit of its early 
consideration. Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter, if a stamp be inclosed for 
the return postage. 





Why tue Hussanp sHoutp BE OLp- 
ER THAN THE Wire.—In your January number 
you say that there are important reasons why in 
marriage the wife should not be older than her 
husband, which rather stumps and puzzles me. 
I have asked my married friends on the subject, 
and they say they can see no reason for it. Please 
clear this up to me, and also tell me if the hus- 
band is the elder how much older may he be. 
What is the limit he should not pass in difference 
of age? 

Ans. It is supposed and believed by physiolo- 
gists and close observers of human nature that a 





girl is about as old at eighteen as a young man is 
at twenty-two. If this be the case, then there 
should be that difference in the age of young peo- 
ple when they marry. We do not say that it is 
best for men to live single until they are thirty- 
eight or forty, and then marry a girl of eighteen 
or twenty, because in that case a man becomes 
old and imbecile to some extent before his sons 
and daughters, especially the younger members of 
a large family, are established in life. A man who 
is seventy years of age is not well adapted to train 
a boy of seventeen, besides old men have lost their 
youthful buoyancy and forgotten that they have 
been boys, and are apt to repel all consideration 
of the games, sports, and pastimes of youth. We 
like to see a father of forty skating with his son 
of fifteen, or playing a game of ball, or rambling 
in the fields or forest in quest of game or nuts. We 
like to see the father and mother in social parties 
with their sons and daughters. If dancing is the 
rule, nothing is prettier than to see a father danc- 
ing with his sprightly daughter, or a happy mother 
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with her son. Moreover, a man that is very much 
older than his wife is not congenial to her asa 
companion; his tastes are staid and aged, while 
hers are elastic, buoyant, and joyous; but we have 
no objections to four or five years’ difference in the 
ages of young married people. We would make 
just the difference that physiology does; some 
men, however, are as ripe at twenty-one as others 
at twenty-eight, some women are not fit to be 
married until they are twenty-five. Winter ap- 
ples should not be eaten until they are ripe. 
The marriage of green youths may perhaps save 
them from some temptations, but the children of 
such young parents are apt to be callow, and 
not very strong in mental organization. A man 
who does not marry until he is thirty-five may 
marry a woman eight years his junior, for woman 
seems to grow old faster than man, and the differ- 
ence is more apparent as they reach the ages of 
from forty to fifty. If there were no children to be 
brought up when the father becomes too old to 
have the care and proper management of them, 
the man might be several years older than the wife 
profitably, after he is forty years old and upward. 


Is rr a SwinpLe ?—LZiditor of Purx- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL: Is the New York Medical 
University, Nos. 6 & 8 University Place, worthy of 
confidence, and will its medicines perform the 
cures claimed for them? Please answer in your 
next number of the JouRNAL, and oblige an in- 
quirer. 

Ans. It is simply one of the numerous one-horse 
medical quack concerns, conducted in an old 
private dwelling-house, with a horse stable for a 
laboratory, and that is called ‘‘The New York 
Medical University.”” A more barefaced fraud 
can not be found outside the Tammany Ring of 
pot-house politicians and other thieves. The 
name intentionally made so near that of “ The 
Medical College of the University of the City of 
New York” deceives many; and its location in 
** University Place’’ makes the deception appear 
plausible. ‘‘ Will their medicines cure?’? They 
will relieve a patient of his greenbacks as effectu- 
ally as any other keno or panel-house trap. Look 
out for the quacks. —— 


Dovuste Mentat Action.—It has oc- 
curred to me as being remarkably strange that the 
mind or brain can perform one thing accurately 
and think of another foreign to it. For instance, 
I have been engaged on figures, have proved the 
same to be correct, and during its performance 
had been thinking of something not at all in har- 
mony with it. Please give me your solution. 


Ans, If the whole mind were a single faculty, 
and the whole brain a single organ, such a course 
of mental action would be impossible. Having 
many organs and faculties, we can understand 
principles, admire beauty, recall former facts, fear 
danger, hate iniquity, and honor justice at the 
same time through the simultaneous activity of 
the several faculties by which these thoughts, 
sentiments, recollections, and emotions are mani- 
fested. Reckoning figures requires the action of 





one or two faculties; and ‘‘ thinking of something 
not at all in harmony with it,’’ is done by another 
set of faculties. You can see, hear, smell, taste, 
and feel at the same time separately. So different 
mental faculties can act. 


I. J. K—What climate would you 
recommend for bronchitis, nasal catarrh, and weak 
lungs ? 

Ans, That which is high, dry, and bracing. 
Why not try first the plains, and then the mount- 
ains of Colorado? —_ 


Tar Turtte—Tenacity or Lire.— 
A remarkable case of tenacity of life was observed 
by one of my neighbors a short time since. He 
discovered upon his place a headless mud-turtle, 
which showed signs of life; it excited his curiosi- 
ty, so he resolved to take it home and see how 
long it would live in this state. He learned from 
a neighbor who had cut its head off how long it 
had been living in this manner, and then kepta 
record of the days, examining it daily. It contin- 
ued to exhibit signs of life for one hundred days. 

Ans. These animals do not live so much in the 
head as many others. The brain of a great sea 
turtle that weighs 600 pounds is not larger than a 


walnut; but the nervous ganglia are distributed in 


‘different parts of the system, and in these the 


power of life seems to be distributed. Man and 
most of the warm-blooded animals die instantly 
if the brain be seriously invaded, but the turtle 
will sometimes show signs of life when it has been 
dissected and cut up in pieces for twenty hours, 
and if the parts be touched they will cringe. 


Gray Harr—Why does hair turn 
gray’ Does it depend ou the blood ? 

Ans. It originates in some change in the condi- 
tion of the system, which feeds and sustains the 
hair. Age produces this condition in some quick- 
er thaninothers. Certain diseased conditiofis pro- 
duce gray hair prematurely. 


Cotp Hanps—WarM peer emPap ids 
do people tell us when we have cold hands that it 
is “a sign of a warm heart?” 


Ans. The prevailing sentiment of which this 
frequent utterance is an indication, although orig- 
inally derived from sound physiological truth, is, 
indeed, a distortion or perversion of that truth. 
People when making the remark allude rather to 
an individual’s character than to his physical state, 
and the person to whom such a remark is ad- 
dressed draws a favorable inference, or flatters 
himself with the notion that although his hands 
are cold his disposition is cordial, genial, and 
hearty. The fuct of the matter is simply that 
cold hands, whether this be a temporary condition 
or one that is natural to the person, indicate # 
defective circulation of the blood—in other words, 
that the vital current does not penetrate into the 
minute capillaries of the extremities with that 
vigor which is consistent with genuine health, but 
rather courses through the ipterior channels of 
the body. Persons suffering from a bilious condi- 
tion are troubled more or less ‘with cold extremie 
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ties; the blood is stagnant, as it were, in their 
veins, and the inactive tiseues of the surface suf- 
fer a deprivation of its vivifying influenee. 


Wants To Become A PHRENOLOGIST. 
—Dear Sir: 1am a farmer by trade, but don’t like 
the business. Can make a good living, but what's 
that? I contemplate studying Phrenology, with 
a view of earning my bread and butter by its prac- 
tice. I think I can succeed in that ‘“‘arena.”” Am 
thirty years old, and have 2 common school edu- 
cation. What is your advice in the premises? 
Inclosed please tind stamp. 

My Dear Sir: Why spoil a good farmer to make 
a& poor phrenologist? If you were disabled so 
that you could not labor, there would be a reason- 
able excuse for you to try something else, and if 
educated, so that you could teach, there would be 
no objection to your taking up Phrenology. Of 
quacks and pretenders we have too many. These 
eke out a precarious existence, falling into fortune- 
telling, astrology, or become ‘“‘no cure no pay” 
quack doctors, and bring disgrace on the science 
and on themselves. a 


Dark Pornts.—1. If the brain is the 
seat of the mind, does it follow that food gives 


nutrition to the brain, and therefore food supports . 


the mind. 2. Is it true in any case that men’s 
skulls are thicker in some parts than in others, 
and that they extend farther in in some places 
than in others? 3. Sometimes we meet with per- 
sons whose heads are very large, well-formed, and 
the person may scem to be of good temperament, 
and yet is very ignorant and sometimes foolish. 
Now, what is the cause of this? 

Ans. 1. Brain is not mind, but in the present 
life brain is the link which connects mind, with 
matter. Whatever nourishes brain, therefore, sus- 
tains the manifestation of mind. 2. Skulls are 
usually of a pretty uniform thickness, but some- 
times one portion of the skull becomes thicker 
than other parts in consequence of the inactivity 
of that part of the brain. We can usually deter- 
mine the relative thickness of the skull or of dif- 
ferent parts of the same by vibration when the 
subject speaks. 3. Heads may be large with a 
weak or a dull brain, and the mind will be dull 
accordingly. An expert phrenologist will gener- 
ally detect all these cases, as well as an experi- 
enced horse-dealer will tell the speed and spirit of 
a horse by looking at him. 


Smoxe.—The smoke (in this part of 
Kansas) as soon as cool, descends to the earth. In 
the coolest, clearest weather we have it is the 
same, and it rarely ever ascends. Is the air so 
much lighter than the smoke? Would you con- 
sider air so light good for weak lungs? 

Ans. The smoke is heavier than the air, and the 
only reason why it rises is because the heat, which 
causes smoke, expands and rarifies the air contain- 
ing it. Smoke will fall anywhere if it is not dissi- 
pated and mingled with the air by wind; and even 
then the fine particles of unconsumed combus- 
tible matter descend in the form of soot, but it is 
too much diffused to be noticed, just asa cloud 
of dust may be so distributed that we do not sce 





the particles of dust when they fall. Light mount- 
ain air is best for lungs, while that at a low altitude 
at the sea-side, and consequently heavier, is nat so 
good. —_ 


Weicut or Bratn.—Does the devel- 
opment of the brain add to its weight ? 

Ans. Yes; a large brain weighs more than a 
small one of the same quality; and development 
of brain by active mental effort tends to give it 
compactness, and adds to its weight. A well-fed 
man will weigh more in proportion to his size than 
one who is poorly nourished. The same law will 
hold good in regard to brain or any other portion 
of the system. — 


Wants TO Go TO CALIFORNIA. — 
Here is an original proposition to ‘‘raise the 
wind.”’ It comes from Green County, Pa., and 
is addressed to the editor: 


I. wish to take a trip to sanfrancisco California. 
in the spring. on these termes I. am a poor man. 
but can give you good refference as to honesty in 
doing as I. say I. will. the plan I. have in view is 
this I. willa gree to post up a good number of 
circulars in evry railroad town between here & 
sanfrancisco posible the circulars to be of your 
own choosings of your business I. wish you to 
furnish me with a free pass to the citty of of san- 
francisco & back you paying all necessary ex- 
penses I. fell satisfied it would renumerate you & 
me both I. will charge nothing but my pass to & 
from the citty home if yon think it will pay you to 
hire me on these termes please let me know soon 
as convinient. [We omit names, as the letter was 
not intended for publication. } 


“A Cast or My Heapv.”—How can 
I obtain a cast of my head? 

Ans. We have given, in the ANNUAL for 1872, 
full particulars as to how this may be done under 
the title ‘‘ How to Take Plaster Casts.” 


TuunpvER-Fire.—Please explain the 
philosophy of thunder and lightning, and also of 
fire. 


Ans. Thunder is produced by the concussion of 
the air from the rapid passage through it of the 
electric current. Lightning is electricity seeking 
an equilibrium, and the light is caused by the 
friction of the electricity on the air which heats it 
to a flame. 

Firre—Is heat, and may be produced by friction, 
and combustion is sustained by the combination 
or contact of carbon and oxygen. 


Growtn oF OrcGans.—Do the phre- 
nological organs increase in size so as to be dis- 
cernible by phrenological examinations at different 
periods ? 

Ans. Yes, if the subject be not too old when 
the first estimate is made. A man twenty-one 
years of age will increase almost any organ, or 
class of organs, if he have a vigorous body and 
exercise the organ in question for a number of 
years. If all the organs be equally exercised, the 
head will maintain the same shape, but will be- 
come an inch larger, for instance, in fifteen years. 
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“Hearta anD Home” inquires con- 
cerning the authorship of the oft-quoted line, 
“ Though lost to sight, to memory dear ; ” 
and the JouRNAL takes the liberty to answer that 
careful investigation has failed to discover the au- 
thor. One who has given considerable attention 
to the subject says, that, as far as he can ascer- 
tain, the stanza containing the line was found in 
an old memorandum book with no name at- 
tached. This stanza is as follows: 
“Sweetheart, good-bye ! the fluttering sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee; 
Bat soon before the fav’ring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year; 
But unforgotten every charm, 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear! 


What They Sap. 


THE commencement of our new Health 
Monthly is everywhere received with an enthu- 
siasm exceeding our most sanguine expectations. 
We subjoin a few extracts from the numerous re- 
sponses already received: 

“Shall you do it? I owe my life and present 
health to a chance number of the Health Journal 
you published nearly twenty years ago. As I was 
then, thousands are now. For their sake do it.” 
—M. D. R. 

“*The world is literally drugged to death.’ 
These are the words of an eminent allopathic 
physician, now a professor ina medical college. If 
you can show a better way, why not?”—J. O. C. 

“* The hygienic system will be universally adopt- 
ed as soon as itis universally understood. If you 
can hasten the ‘good time coming,’ I pray you 
will.”—J. 8. 

“The world needs just such an independent 
Health Journal as you propose.” —R. E. P. 

“JT rejoice in the prospect of a new Health 
Monthly that will be free of all private and local 
prejudices or interests, and a guide and instructor 
for the people. You have my best wishes, and 
shall have my biggest clubs in due time.” —E. L. 

“IT can work for the ScrENcE OF HEALTH with 
good heart and ‘great expectations.’”’—S. 8. A. 

“Yout proposed Scrence or HEALTH is cer- 
tainly one of the things needful. Count on me for 
one hundred subscribers.’”"—M. M. N. 

‘* By all means do it. The abominable drug sys- 
tem has cursed the world too long already.’’—R. L. 











“Yes, doit. The greatest want of humanity is 
a medical system which ignores all poisons.’’— 
a RS 

“Tam sure that such a Health Journal as you 
can publish will be just what the people want; 
and the best in the world.”—B. P. 





“Tam an allopathic physician, and am not yet 
convinced that drug medicines are not sometimes 
necessary. But I go for free discussion. If you 
can show that all medicines can be safely dis- 
pensed with, so much the better. Do it.”— 
x. BD. &. 


**Do it, of course. The world needs a Science 
of Health, or a Scrence or Lire, and you have 
right materials and co-workers.’’—C. P. P. 


“I know you have the facilities for publishing 
the best Health Journal in the world. Do it.”— 
D. M. 


“‘T have been a successful canvasser for several 
years, and will take hold of your ScIENCE OF 
HEALTH with a will. Calculate on not less than 
one thousand subscribers from me during the 
year.”—R. 8. A. 

[We could extend these congratulatory expres- 
sions, but close with the following. ] 


“Hicutstown, N. J., March 22, 1872. 

“8. R. WeLtts—Dear Sir: The PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for April received this a.m. On opening, 
I found in the Publisher's Department these 
words, ‘Shall we publish an independent journal 
of health ?’ 

“T vote AYE! By all means let us have a good 
Health Journal. We can look forward to a 
monthly feast of good things, when we know the 
source from which it comes. (No flattery.) I 
would suggest to issue it same shape as the A. P. 
J., and then when volume after volume is bound, 
they can be placed on the shelves of the library, 
I remain, very respectfully, yours, R. M. E.”’ 


[The “votes ”’ are not yet all in, but, so far, the 
voting has been all one way—not a dissenting 
voice has been heard. The die is cast; we are 
decided ; a new JOURNAL is to be published. For- 
tunate he who reads and heeds its teachings. 
“ Light, light, more light!’’ is what the people 
demand, and they shall have it in our new Joun- 
NAL, THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. ] 


PHRENOLOGY IN OrEGoN.—We give 
below extracts from a letter from a mother in 
Oregon seeking aid for the education of her sons 
through Phrenology. She says: 

EpITOR PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL—Dear Sir: 
I am living in the mountains of Oregon with a 
family of boys, and as I am anxious to bring them 
up phrenologically, I have come to the conclusion 
to ask you to send me your JOURNAL for one year 
free. Weare twenty-five miles from a post-office, 
and nearly as many from any kind of a school or 
church. We have settled here in order to get a 
homestead, and bring up our sons in the good old- 
fashioned way. 1am compelled to be their teach- 
er, and as they are just beginning to form habits 
for life, I think there is no better guide than the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. I formed the resolu- 
tion years ago that no son of mine should use 
tobacco in any form or drink whisky, if there be 
any power to prevent in a mother’s influence. I 
have five sons between the ages of two and fifteen. 
and my highest earthly ambition is to make them 
good and useful citizens of the Republic of the 
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U. 8. eee But for the present our means 
are so limited that we can procure only the bare 
necessaries of life. Now, if you conclude to send 
the Journat, I will do all I can to increase its cir- 
culation here in this benighted part of ‘* Uncle 
Sam’s” domains. I have been a reader of nearly 
all your books that were as twenty-five 
—_ ago, and am a firm believer in the principles 
ught by them; but for some years past have had 
no chance to get them. If rd had the means, I 
would place a copy of the JourNaL in every fam- 
ily in Oregon. I am ashamed to ask for the Jour- 
NAL on such terms, but am in hopes to get my 
two oldest boys interested enough to try and be- 
come life subscribers for it. Respectfully yours. 


[This is all very encouraging for U. 8., and, un- 
der the circumstances, we propose to invest to 
the extent of a year’s subscription, counting it as 
“bread cast upon the waters.”” We ought to have 
@ charity fund on which to draw in such cases. 
And, just here, a word for Oregon. We regard 
the future of that beautiful State as most prom- 
ising. It is high enough, dry enough, fruitful, 
healthfal, and rich in timber, soil, water-power; 
is good for grass, grain, fruits, flowers, and must 
soon become in all respects a charming country 
in which to summer and to winter. We believe 
in Oregon as well as in California and Washington 
Territory. — 


Test or Poreno.tocy.—The following 
from a correspondent, Mr. 8. Shaffer, illustrates 
the truth of Phrenology, and its utility in classify- 
ing criminals and in judging character generally: 

“Ep. Paren. Jour.—Phrenology was brought 
to rather a severe testa short timeago. Mr. Barrett, 
a phrerologist, living near this place, while in a 
neighboring city was invited to enter the prison 
and examine the heads of the criminals. There 
were confined at the time men charged with mur- 
der, counterfeiting, theft, ete. He carefully ex- 
amined all the heads before him and readily told 
for what crime they had been imprisoned, until he 
came to the last person, and here he appeared to 
be puzzled. He measured and examined the head 
thoroughly in silence. Finally he exclaimed, 
“This man has no business here—he must have 
been sent here through perjury.” It turned out 
that the keeper, in order to test the matter, had in- 
duced one of the most respectable, upright, and 
worthy men of the place to be confined with the 
criminals, and be dressed in such a way as to ap- 
pear like a culprit.” 

This circumstance reminds us of a similar test 
which some ingenious citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., 
some thirty years ago, prepared for Phrenology and 
its advocate, Mr. Sims. A party was made up to 
visit the jail, and Mr. Sims was invited to examine 
and describe ten or a dozen of the jail-birds who 
were awaiting trial or serving out their sentences. 
He was successful in pointing out the crime for 
which each was committed. In one instance he 
said his subject would not be likely to commit any 
mean and little rascality, nor perpetrate any low 
and vulgar crime. He was more likely to commit 

forgery on a large scale than to steal, rob, or mur- 





der. This proved to be the celebrated Benjamin 
Rathbun, who was then regarded as the most enter- 
prising business man of Buffalo, a kind of Vander- 
bilt for the breadth and efficiency of his operations. 

This description by the phrenologist of the 
smartest and most respected citizen of the town 
soon spread, and an excited crowd visited the 
hotel, determined to tar and feather the phrenolo- 
gist, or in some other gentlemanly manner evince 
their disbelief in a science which thus could vilify 
their best and most useful citizen; and the peace- 
loving landlord begged Mr. Sims to leave his house 
by a private back door and take refuge on a steam- 
boat bound for Detroit, promising to forward his 
baggage as soon as he could. Thus Phrenology 
was disgraced, and one of its humble advocates 
avoided maltreatment at the hands of a discrimi: 
nating public. 

Sequel. A few months afterward Rathbun was 
arrested for forgery and sentenced to hard labor 
for ten years in the State’s prison at Auburn, and it 
was ascertained that at the very time when he was 
disguised in rough clothes in the Buffalo jail, and 
being examined by the phrenologist, he had in the 
banks $200,000 worth of forged paper on which he 
had drawn the cash. His plan was to draw notes 
and forge the indorser’s name, and before the 
paper became due he would issue another batch to 
pay up the old notes, and thus for years he had 
raised money for building blocks of houses and 
doing other public-spirited things. 

Sequel No. 2. After Rathbun had been thus dis- 
posed of, the good people of Buffalo, so ready to 
vindicate their great business man at the expense 
of the phrenologist, sent a cordial invitation to 
Mr. Sims to return and give a course of lectures. 


Tue Spice Markep *.—I notice in the 
symbolical head that there is an unknown organ 
located just forward of Alimentiveness. This 
organ is full in my head, and is frequently exer- 
cised so as to produce a feeling of pain. have 
been making some observations upon it, noticing 
the condition of mind which produces the excite- 
ment of the organ in myself, and also in some of 
my acquaintances. From these observations I 
think the organ should be named Repulsiveness. 
I have noticed that it is most strongly excited 
when exercising a strong feeling of repulsion to- 
ward some object. When the organ is improperly 
exercised it will at times produce po va re 
causing the person to refuse to eat, talk, or do any- 
thing but excercise a feeling of repulsion toward 
everything. Wheneverany other organ is strongly 
exerted so as to produce pain, this organ becomes 
excited also, and by producing a feeling of repul- 
sion, endeavors to relieve the overtaxed organ. 
This is especially true of those organs near it. 
There is nothing that we repel more quickly and 
decidedly than what is disagreeable to Alimentive- 
ness. N. M. B, 


Ans. The matter is open to observation. One 
man thinks it controls the breathing or respiratory 
power, and gives an appetite for air; another, that 
it presides over the function of sleep. Mere 
guessing, however, won’t answer to found a sci- 
entific claim. Ask of anatomy. Wait. 
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